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Lucia’ s Peter and Polly in Spring 


36 cents 
Second and Third Years 


These lively country children are just as at- 
tractive in this book as in the two previous vol- 
umes which told of them in Summer and in Winter. 
Now they help make maple sugar, gather pussy wil- 
lows and Mayfiowers, go fishing, welcome the robins 
and bluebirds, pick dandelions, and daisies for daisy 
chains, and play with marbles and mud pies. Every 
child will be delighted to read of their good times. 


Baker’s Children’s Books of Poetry 
Three Books. Each, 40 cents 


A graded series containing the best children’s 
poems for the eight school years. The majority of 
the selections are old favorites which every child 
should know, but many later and less well-known 
poems of equal merit are included. All are so full 
of life and action that they will appeal to the pupils. 
Footnotes explain all unusual or dialect words and 
expressions. 


Little’s Francisco the Filipino 


40 cents 
Fifth to Seventh Years 


The story of a young Filipino boy, describing at- 
tractively his mode of living, his school life, and 
his amusements. It will give American boys and 
girls clearer ideas of the Philippines, their history 
and their people. The author spent two years 
among the school children of the Islands, and his 
personal impressions make this a very readable book. 


Blaich’s Three Industrial Nations 


64 cents 


Sixth to Eighth Years 


Supplements the study of geography by showing 
how deposits of coal and iron, rich agricultural lands, 
deep waterways, and good harbors have contributed 
to the industrial greatness of England, Germany, 
and the United States. The book is rich in the hu- 
man elements of geography, as the sociul and political 
life of the three countries is emphasized, and the 
importance of their national characteristics shown. 


Purcell’s Stories of Old Kentucky 


66 cents 
Sixth to Eighth Years 


* Contains stories of such notable men as Daniel 
Boone, George Rogers Clark, and Henry Clay. The 
history of Kentucky is full of incidents of adventure 
and heroism connected with the careers of the ex- 
plorers, the settlers, and the founders of the State. 
Besides telling of such incidents, the book shows the 
part played by Kentucky in national affairs. 


Whitehead’s The Standard Bearer 


52 cents 
Eighth Year 


An interesting story of a lad’s adventures in the 
Roman army during Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul, 
Britain and Germany. Mingled with the exciting 
episodes of the hero’s career is much information 
about Roman life, manners, and methods of warfare, 
and the customs of the northern nations against 
which Caesar waged wars... 


We shall be glad to send our illustrated Guide to Good = 
to any address on request 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago . 


Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FALL OF LEMBERG. 


General August Von Mackensen, 
commander of the Austro-German 
armies operating in the — eastern 
theatre kept his promise to get pos- 
session of Lemberg by the first. of 
July, with a whole week to spare. 
"The Russians abandoned the city on 
the. twenty-second, the rear guard 
fighting as they withdrew with an 
the admiration of the advancing 
obstinate gallantry which elicited 
forces. Their retreat was far from 
being a rout, for they carried pretty 
much everything with them. But the 
German victory brings the Teuton 
hosts within sixty miles of the 
Russian frontier, and drives the 
Russians out of territory which they 
had held since last September. Still 
the Russian army, which was, after 
all, the chief object of attack, is far 
from being crushed; and itis doubtful 
whether the Germans can yet afford 
to withdraw many of their troops to 
strengthen their lines for a new 
offensive in the west. 


THE RUSSIAN DEFEATS. 


The success of the Austro-German 
drive against the Russians im the 
eastern theatre of war marks a com- 
plete reversal of the original plan of 
campaign. Germany at first intended 
to make a clean sweep across Bel- 
gium and France to Paris, and would 
probably have achieved her purpose, 
had it not been for the stout resis- 
tance of the Belgians. Disappointed 
in this ambition, she has concen- 
trated her energies for months upon 
an attempt to crush Russia, in order 
that her hands might then be free to 
deal with Russia’s allies. In this 
policy, she has succeeded to a _ re- 
markable degree, being helped by the 
Russian shortage of munitions, and 
by the fact that Russia has had to 
fight practically single-handed, the 
Allies’ offensive in the western field 
not having materialized to the extent 
expected. But the Russians are of 


. good fighting stuff, and the end is 


not yet. . ' 
ITALY’'S TRIUMPHANT AD- 
VANCE. 

Italy’s triumphant advance is one 
of the surprises of the war. Probably 
it is a surprise to the Italians them- 
selves, who had expected a much 
more formidable opposition than 
they have encountered. Italy’s de- 
cision was so long delayed that the 
Austrians had plenty of time to pre- 
pare for attack, and it was assumed 
that they had done so; but apparently 
the best Austrian troops were drawn 
off for the operations in the east. Not 
the least mysterious’ feature of the 
present situation is that there has 
been no declaration of war between 
Italy and Germany, or between Italy 
and Turkey. So far as formalities 
go, the latest war fs one between 
Italy and Austria: and there -.are 
those who think that Germany, weary 
of Austria’s backing and filling in the 
negotiations at Rome, is content to 
let her ally fight her own battles, so 
far as Italy is concerned. But that 
seems hardly probable. 

MEXICO AND THE YAQUIS. 


The report that the Yaqui Indians 
had declared war against Mexico, the 
United States and Germany may 
have been thought amusing by news- 
paper paragraphers, but the fight 
which the Yaquis are waging against 


American colonists has its tragic 
features and may yet have very seri- 
ous consequences. The land which 
the colonists occupy originally be- 
longed to the Yaquis, who have never 
been reconciled to the processes by 
which they lost it. The colonists 
have been repeatedly warned to 
leave, but have refused, knowing full 
well that to leave meant the confisca- 
tion of all their possessions. Instead, 
they have claimed the protection of 
the United States. The attempt 
made by the Villista forces, appar- 
ently in good faith, to protect the 
colonists and drive off the Yaquis, 
has failed; and now the attempt to 
relieve the colonists by landing a 
force of marines from the American 
squadron commanded by Admiral 
Howard is met by the obvious objec- 
tion that the moment American 
troops are landed on Mexican soil, 
the proceeding will be mterpreted as 
an invasion by many hot-headed 
Mexicans and will be resented ac- 
cordingly. Then the original cause 
of the trouble will be lost sight. of 
and there will be a general explosion. 

NEGRO POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

In two decisions, which promise to 
have far-reaching consequences, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheid the political rights of the 
negro. In one case, which came up 
from Oklahoma, election officials had 
been convicted criminally for deny- 
ing negroes the right to vote. In the 
other case, which came up from 
Maryland, negroes who had been 
turned away irom registration booths 
at Annapolis had been awarded 
damages. The Supreme Court up- 
holds the lower courts in both of 
these cases, thereby demonstrating 
that the negro has political rights 
which white politicians are bound to 
respect, or, failing to respect, must 
be prepared to take the consequences 
in fines or prison sentences. In the 
light of these decisions, it would ap- 
pear that the negro, fifty years .after 
the close of the war, is about to come 
into his rights. 

THE “GRANDFATHER CLAUSE” 
WIPE OUT. 

Both in Oklahoma and in Mary- 
land, the favorite Southern device, 
known as the “grandfather clause,” 
had been used to effect the practical 
disfranchisement of negroes. In 
Oklahoma, there was a literacy test, 
and in Maryland, applicable to An- 
napolis and other cities, there was a 
property test. But in both states, 
persons who could vote, or whose 
ancestors could vote, in 1866, or at 
some other date prior to the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, were ex- 
empted from the test. The result 
was the practical nullification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, for it was 
possible so to apply the tests as to 
admit nearly all the white voters and 
to shut out nearly all the negroes. 

—The Supreme Court has been looked 
to hitherto in vain for a decision which 
would put an end to these devices but 
it seems to have come at last. 
SEVERING DIPLOMATIC RE- 

LATIONS. 


If diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Germany were to 
be severed, in consequence of the 
controversy over the sinking of the 
Lusitania, it is probable that either 
Spain or Switzerland would be asked 
to represent American interests in 
Berlin,—these being about all the 
European countries left which are 
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not already either involved in the 
war, or dangerously near being so. 
Germany would probably be repre- 
sented at Washington either by Spain 
or by one of the South Amierican re- 
publics. Such a severance of rela- 
tions would not necessarily be a pre- 
lude to war. In 1906, France broke 
off all relations with Venezuela, in 
consequence of President Castro’s 
vagaries, and the United States ex- 
ercised its friendly offices in looking 
out for the diplomatic interests of 
both disputants; but the quarrel was 
settled within a few months and nor- 
mal relations were resumed. There 
are precedents for a severance of 
relations without subsequent hos- 
tilities. 
THE BRITISH MEMORANDUM. 
The British memorandum regard- 
ing the enforcement of the restric- 
tions on neutral commerce is not a 
reply to the American note of pro- 
test against the order-in-council, sent 
on the first of March, but an explana- 
tion of the proceedings taken, and a 
detailed recital of the course followed 
in order to make the restrictions as 
little embarrassing as possible to 
American shippers. Of the twenty- 
seven ships, cleared from American 
ports and now held in British ports, 
it appears that eight are unloading 
cotton which Great Britain has agreed 
to purchase, seven will be allowed to 
depart, as items of their cargo which 
were placed in a prize court have 
been discharged, and twelve,—only 
three of which are American ships— 
are detained for further investigation. 
The memorandum also shows that, 
where there has been unusual delay, 
jt has been in some cases, at the ex- 
press desire of the shippers. The 
propriety of the order-in-council may 
still be an open quéstion, but the 
memorandum leaves no room to 
doubt that it is being enforced with 
great consideration for neutral in- 
terests. 


MAGAZINE 


The Atlantic’s articles for June 
cover a wide range of subjects. In 
“Quack Novels and Democracy,” 
Owen Wister puts American fictiom 
under the microscope from Robert 
W. Chambers to Mr. Wright to 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Wharton; he sifts the true from the 
false, and comes to the conclusion 
that the wide popularity of the quack 
novel is due to our national pre- 
ference for sham. Professor W. J. 
Ashley, perhaps the foremost British: 
student of German commercial con- 
ditions, estimates ‘“‘Germany’s Re- 
sources under the Blockade.” L. 
Ames Brown discusses the status of 
the prohibition movement, showing. 
the forces and arguments for and 
against it, and pointing out its prob- 
able future course. J. O. P. Bland 
reveals the tremendous changes. 
which have quietly taken place dur- 
ing the past year or two in the 
government of China; Roland G. 
Usher writes of “The Cost of the 
War,” from an entirely new stand- 
point, other illuminating war articles 
are contributed by Gilbert Murray 
and Henry W. Nevinson. Mary 
Leal Harkness comes ably and 
vigorously to the defense of “The 
Calumniated Collegian.” There are 
interesting papers by William J. 
Tucker and Robert L. Raymond. 
Brief comment in the Contributors’ 
Club of even more variety and spice 
than usual, closes the number, 
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In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
eacher was among the most seriously 
injured.) 


Protect yourself during your Summ er tratels 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 


A $100 identification benefit anda valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 


The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 
And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 


$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numerous Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired.) 

The T.C.U.. the National Sepouization for Teachers, 
will give you all of the above benefits for lees than five cents 
a day. Y $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 

Write Tonight For Our Special! Offer. 


T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
ticulars regarding your Special Offer. 


‘ 


Practical Guides to 
Goop ENGLISH 


Three Valuable Desh-Books 


C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


» English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, Prepositions 


Shows just the right word to make 
a desired meaning clear—not a mere 
list of synonyms—every word used in 
an actual sentence, with shades of 
meaning differentiated. New en 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708 pp. $7 


Genter of 
the English Language 


As practical, intensely 
ng, and entirely new 
— of Grammar, 
$1.50. 


ee of English Speech 

Relative Pronouns, 

Practical 3 


pages. $1.50. 
Special Prices to 
Schools 


Teaching 
| Aids 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, New York 


in Typewriting. 


Students of Greater New York Schools 


Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 
on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


ON Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater New 
York competed for the New York Metropolitan School Championship 


Although more than half of those competing used 
other machines, the 25 students making the hest accu- 
racy records all operated the Remington Typewriter. 


typist. 


Of these 25 leaders, 4 made no errors, 8 made only One error, 7 only two errors, 3 made three 
errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made six errors in AQUARTER OF AN HOUR of contin- 7 
uous writing. The best accuracy record made bya non-Remington operator contained seven errors. 

These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest collective accuracy records ever 
made in public competition. They are a noteworthy triumph for the idea of “ACCURACY FIRST” 
in typewriting, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is developing in the instruction 
of all operators of the writing machine. 

That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now universally recognized—the employer 
demiands it before everything else. 

The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruction when accuracy is insisted 
upon from the very outset. They also prove that the Remington T ypewriter in the hands of a competent 
instructor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facilitates the highest accuracy of the 
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[ Incorporated } 


New York and Everywhere 
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DIXON’S 
BLAGK 


The use.of this pencil 
in any school stimu- 
lates the children to 
earnest work and 
the resulting 
drawings 
“look lithe 
something” 


This is 

how it 

looks. It is 
yellow out- 
side, and the 
inside is ‘as 
black asacrow.”’ 


If Dixon’s “Special 

Black” is not already sup- 

plied in your school, write for 
sample and prices. 


It is Made in Jersey City 
BY THE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE GO. 


Psychology of High-School 
Subjects 
By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, 
The University of Chicago. 

Many high-school problems of meth- 
od and value depend for their sotution on 
psychological analyses of the mental pro- 
cesses which specific high-school subjects 
develop in students. The present volume 
discusses these in detail, introducing each 
practical school problem by summaries of 
essential psychological facts. It will prove 
an illuminating guide in determining the 
value of courses of study and methods of 


teaching. 
515 pages, $1.50 


Our list of books suitable for teachers’ summer study offers 
a Wide and varied choice. Send for full descriptive booklet. 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street, 
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NEW BOOKS ON HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


July 1, 1915 


Commercial Education in 


Public Secondary Schools 


By F. V. Tompson, organizer and first principal of the Boston High 

School of Commerce; now Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

Boston. A new volumein Professor Paul H. Hanus’s School Efficiency 
Series. 


A descriptive, critical, and Gonstructive treatment of 
current problems in commercial education. 


Considers commercial education from a new point 
of view, making a clear distinction between clerical 
training and training for business. 


Offers constructive proposals based on the actual 
needs of business as it is and requiring effective co- 
operation. between business and commercial educa- 
tion, to the end that commercial education .may 
become truly vocational. 


Discusses the three far-reaching investigations of 
commercial education carried on in 1913-14 by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and. Industrial Union of Boston, and the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education (through a 
Committee of Teachers). In a separate chapter 
reprints Mr. Thompson's study of the Commercial 
High Schools.and Courses of New. York City,-made 
in connection with the New York School Inquiry. 


Bound in cloth. xiv+1¥4 pages. Mailing price $1.50 


Write to the publishers for special terms for reading circle and class 
use and for a Portrait Catalog of the School Efficiency Series 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago Manila 


Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools 
BY SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, 
The University of Chicago. 

The first consistent application of 
established pedagogical principles to high- 
school instruction. It deals primarily 
with the actual classwork of teachers, and 
only incidentally with the curriculum and 
organization of schools. It applies to 
high-school instruction the same general 
principles of teaching as have been ap- 
plied so fruitfully tothe discussion and 
improvement of teaching in elementary 
schools during recent years. 

592 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


THE BRIDGEWATER SPIRIT 
GEORGE H. MARTIN 

Seventy-five years is not long in the world’s 
history. Some of us have lived nearly as long. 
But seventy-five years covers the whole history 
of systematized public education in tthe United 
States. 

Bridgewater was one of the 
three normal schools established 
under Horace Mann’s impulse 
in Massachusetts,—the _ first 
schools in America. 
There was then nothing of 
what we now think of as the 
public school system,—no 
graded schools, no high schools, 
no kindergartens, no evening 
schools, no truancy nor truant 
schools, no courses of study, ex- 
aminations, promotions nor 
graduations, no superintendents, 
no supervisors, no trained 
teachers, and, more important 
than all, no demand for trained 
teachers, no recognition of the 
need of training. 

The great work of confronting 
the first normal schools was to 
create a demand for trained 


teachers must prove their 
worth—in the language of today, they 
must “make good.” This work was prac- 
tically done in the first twenty years. Those 
were years of “storm and stress.” The last 
hostile move against the normal schools was 
made in 1860. ‘ 
I came here to school in the spring of 1862. 
The first principal, Mr. Tillinghast, had done 
his work, and worn out in it after thirteen years 
service had been called home. A lithograph of 
him hung in almost every home in the village, 
and a monument to his memory erected by his 
pupils stood in Prospect Hill Cemetery. 
The second principal, Mr. Conant, had also 
finished his work in the school after seven years, 
and was then employed in the newly established 
Internal Revenue Bureau at Washington. Some 
years later he came back to Bridgewater to die. 
The third principal, Mr. Boyden, who has just 
left us, had been in his place but two years. 
For a long time when the Alumni returned 
for their Biennial Convention, the after dinner 
speaking in the Town Hall consisted chiefly of 
eulogies of Tillinghast and Conant. Not quite 
eulogies either, but sincere and often enthus- 


astic nafratives of what these two men had done 
for the speakers. 


ALBERT G. POYDEN 
teachers. To do this the new Late Principal Bridgewater Sta‘e Normal ceeded another in the running 


School 


AT BRIDGEWATER 


For them the Normal School at Bridgewater 
was Tillinghast or Conant. These speakers 
came to be looked upon as veterans by the 
younger alumni. 

It was a good many years before one of these 
younger men ventured to re- 
mind these veterans that the 
school had had three principals, 
and that all they had testified 
concerning Tillinghast and 
Conant, his own pupils were 
ready to say of Boyden. He 
insisted that the old traditions 
had been maintained; that there 
had been no letting down of 
standards. 

I remember well the illustra- 
tion which he used. Referring 
to the summoning of the clans 
to Lanrick Mead, as described 
in “The Lady of the Lake,” he 
told how the blazing torch had 
been put into the hands of the 
first runner with the injunction 
“Speed, Malise, speed,” and 
how it was passed from hand 
to hand as one clansman suc- 


until the whole country had been 
aroused. 

Borrowing from this, the speaker declared 
that the fire had not been quenched nor the 
light dimmed as it had passed from the hands of 
Tillinghast and Conant to the hands of Boyden. 

The testimony of these older men, heard so 
many times and from so many witnesses, made 
a deep impression on me; and I have come to 
see, in the character and work of the first two 
principals during the first twenty years of the 
school’s history, continued in spirit for the un- 
precedented period of fifty years by the third 
principal, the secret of the power in the world 
which this school has exerted. 

That power, it seems to me, has been from 
the beginning personal rather than professional, 
or, if you wish to put it in another way, I believe 
that the history of this school is a conspicuous 
example of a universal truth that in all educa- 
tion personality underlies and accounts for all 
professional success,—a truth which needs es- 
pecial emphasis at the present time when the 
effort of those in authority is to minimize per- 
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sonality anf to exaggerate merély technical 


training. 


You will pardon me, therefore, if I devote 
the brief time allotted to me in these exercises 
to the foundation. work. 

The first principal, Nicholas Tillinghast, had 
been graduated from West Point. This means 
that his intellectual acquirements and trend were 
predominantly mathematical, that is, exact. This 
was no more true of the strictly mathematical 
subjects like algebra and geometry than of the 
practical applications to surveying and naviga- 
tion and to the sciences of physics and astron- 
omy. These sciences as then studied were al- 
most purely mathematical rather than descrip- 
tive or phenomenal as now. 

The mind of Tillinghast was not only mathe- 
matical but logical. All his thinking had a be- 
ginning and an end, and the steps between could 
be traced forward and backward. These two 
characteristics were really one. A professor at 
West Point wrote a book, entitled “The Logic 
of Mathematics.” Such thinking calls for severe 
and continuous application. 

Back of this and conditioning it all was that 
discipline which marks all military training,— 
habitual self-control. This is one side of the 
man who.presided over this school for the 
first thirteen years of its existence. 


The students who came here were peculiarly 
sensitive to the influence of such a man. Forty 
per cent. of them were men. Nearly all of 
them, men and women, had taught school. They 
had attended district schools, or at most had 
been at an academy off and on. Probably none 
of them had seen a course of study. The first 
graded school, as we now use the term, was es- 
tablished as an experiment, when Tillinghast. had 
been at work here seven years. 

Their study had been desultory. Most of the 
learning they had they had picked up. They 
were strong, when strong, in arithmetic and 
grammar. They came here and found conditions 
not much new. There was no course of study, 
—in fact, at first, no prescribed term of attend- 
ance. They came, stayed a little time, longer 
or shorter, and went back to their work. 

But for the first time in their lives, they came 
under the influence of a trained man and they 
felt the influence profoundly. He demanded of 
them exact thinking, such as he was accustomed 
to. He tolerated no guessing. He expected 
persistent application, and what he expected he 
got, for they respected and admired him and 
imitated him. 

This was one side. There was another. He 
was impressively strong on the moral side. He 
had taught ethics at West Point for two or three 
years. But his moral teaching was not of the 
doctrinaire sort. What he believed and taught 
he lived. 

Back of this was his religion. He had strong 
convictions and was deeply devout? He be- 
lieved in God and in a moral order in the uni- 
verse. Hewasadeaconin the Unitarian Church, 
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across the way, bnt he had that essential Puri- 
tanism which knows no distinctions of name. 
All this entered into the life of the school and 
determined its earliest character and influence. 


With Conant there came a new set of features. 
His education had been Iéss rigid. He had been 
subject to a greater variety of influences and had 
profited by them all. Most of his acquirements 
he had made without help. Their basis was 
also mathematical, but for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the study of astronomy, which was his 
favorite pursuit. 


I think he was more open-minded than Tilling- 
hast and less severe in his ideas of work and 
life. His imagination was more active and his 
enthusiasms more contagious. His influence, 
too, was profound, if we credit the testimony 
of the students. Many of them admired the 
breadth of scholarship which had been acquired 
much as their own had been, and they realized 
that only by the most diligent application could 
such results be gained. 

Conant, too, was a devoutly religious man 
and so, in this respect, there was no letting down 
of standards. “A Christian gentleman” they 
called him. 


There was something else about these men 
which helped to shape the influence which was 
radiated from Bridgewater. They were both 
men of wider horizons than the students whom 
they taught. It is hard for us to conceive how 
provincial these students were. Most of them 
had never been far from their own towns, be- 
cause the day of rapid and easy communication 
had not come. Some of them came from Maine 
and New Hampshire and Vermont, and to reach 
Bridgewater was their first journey. But 
Tillinghast had spent some years with his regi- 
ment in the West beyond the Mississippi, when 
the West was primitive. Conant born 
among the Green Mountains, had taught in 
New Hampshire and Boston and in Iilinois. He 
had worked as an engineer on the Boston Water 
Works, and had helped to build a railroad in 
New Hampshire. All this gave a variety and 
richness to their experiences, furnished them 
illustrations, and helped to make their teaching 
effective. 


The weakest students got glimpses, the 
stronger ones got visions of a bigger world and 
a broader life than they had known. 

I remember a girl coming home to her board- 
ing place one afternoon, crying, and saying, 
“T never heard of half the things they talk about 
up at that school.” 


I have spoken of the principals because during 
these years the principal was the school. The 
assistants were young men just graduated who 
stayed and helped for a few terms. There was 
no money to pay for-any other teachers. 

With the coming of the third prineipal, the 
school gradually began to take on new features. 
The building was enlarged and the equipment 
improved a little. Boyden had been a student 
under Tillinghast and had experienced that re- 
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birth which marked the life of most of- those 
students. He had also taught under Conant, 
and had caught of his spirit. 

The fundamental characteristics, however, re- 
mained unchanged. Mathematics pure and ap- 
plied continued to be the center of thought. 
Thoroughness, accuracy in thinking was de- 
manded and expected. 

In Hackley’s Algebra, used as a_ text-book, 
as it was also used at West Point, was a word 
which described the work of all these earlier 
years. Hackley frequently gave what he called 
a “rigorous demonstration.” I can think of no 
better word to characterize early Bridgewater 
on the intellectual side—rigorous. 

Nor was the moral tone lowered. Boyden 
had the same religious faith as the others and, 
working through the ever expanding psychology 
and pedagogy, which has been his great con- 
tribution for these fifty years, he developed that 
moral earnestness which has become a synonym 
for Bridgewater. Students might be dull—they 
often were—but they were never frivolous. 

It may be inferred that the school was weak on 
the literary side. There may be some truth in 
this. In my day the library contained hardly 
any books which were readable. Conant was 
sympathetic with literature rather than familiar 
with it. So was Boyden. 

The philosophy of teaching current did not 
lead toward books, and museums, and labora- 
tories grew at the expense of the library. Miss 
Woodward tried to emphasize literature, but I 
am not sure that it has ever had a conspicuous 
place. 


If now we would characterize the foundation 
years of Bridgewater, we find them best ex- 
pressed by such words as strong, severe, rigor- 
ous, exact, thorough, on the intellectual side, 
and self-controlled, sacrificial and devout on the 
Spiritual side. 

Having these qualities inwrought into their 
minds and hearts, the early men and women 
went out into the world and began their work. 
Most of them taught for a short time and then 
turned to other occupations. A few never 
taught; a few taught for many years. Most of 
the women married. But wherever they lived 
sand whatever they did, each became a center of 
light and power and through them many lives 
were made more fruitful and many communities 
were uplifted. 

We are accustomed to speak of the Revival 
of Education in Massachusetts and call it the 
work of Horace Mann. In a sense, it was his 
work, but we ought not to ignore the means 
by which this revival was effected. The im- 
provement of the quality of teaching was only 
one phase of it, though, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous fruit of the normal schools. 

But the improvement in school buildings. the 
more abundant means of teaching, the higher 
wages paid to teachers, the lengthening of the 
school year, the greater efficiency of school com- 
Mittees were nearly as conspicuous changes. 
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These things meant more money, and to get 
more money there must be a new school. spirit 
among the people. Here was manifested the 


power of that personality of which I spoke 
earlier. 


Money for schools had to come through the 
town meetings, and the men who had gone out 
from Tillinghast and Conant and Boyden car- 
ried their enthusiasm for schools into the town 
meetings all over the State. Whether they 
taught or not, they were men of convictions and 
so of power, and they shaped the thinking of the 


men who held ‘the purse strings of the com- 
munities. 


And the women, too, did their share. Many 
a man went to town meeting prepared to be 
liberal with the schools by the earnest and 
convincing appeal of his wife who had been in a 
normal school. 

All this must be taken into account when 
we are told that the appropriations for public 
schools doubled during the twelve: years of Hor- 
ace Mann’s service and that more than two mil- 
lion dollars had been. spent in providing , better 
schoolhouses. The normal schools. were the 
lever by which Horace Mann pried up the whole 
school system of Massachusetts. 

To the mind of those people who. see in a 
Model or Practice School, where. pedagogical 
fledgelings try their wings, the be-all and. the 
end-all of educational training, it seems a mis- 
nomer to call such a school as I have described 
a normal school. But is it a misnomer? 


There was a Model School here in the earliest 
years, but no one took it very seriously for 
several reasons. In the first place, few people 
made it a business to teach young children. 
They constituted a part, often an insignificant 
part, of every district school. They were taught 
but little—to read and spell and count, to tell 
their names, the name of the town and county 
and state and who was president. 


Then the first principals had taught chiefly 
young men and felt more at home with their 
normal students than with the little Ones in 
the Model School. So the Model Schoor died 
an easy death and Bridgewater went on for 
more than forty years without one. And yet 
all the time it was a training school for teachers. 

You ask, “How could this be?” Two: things 
contributed to it. Underlying all preparation 
for -teaching is professional consciousness. 
The early students were never allowed to forget 
for a moment that they were to be teachers, and 
they said, “If only we can be such teachers as 
Tillinghast and Conant.” 

Later so-called teaching exercises were in- 
troduced. The students prepared each lesson 
as if they were real teachers. They analyzed the 
subject, arranged its divisions logically, selected 
appropriate illustrations, and framed questions 
suited to force their pupils to think. 

Some people called this play-teaching. Not 
so those who tried to do it. Unlike most model 
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school exercises, the students were matched 
against their equals, men and women, and not 
against children. It developed a grasp of sub- 
jects, a power of logical analysis, and a self- 
command which stood them in good stead in 
after life and which a technically called training 
school can only feebly imitate. 

There was another element of this earlier 
work which made this a _ great school for 
teachers. All the principals have had a phil- 
osophy. of teaching as old as the race. It has 
never been superseded and is not likely to be, 
though it has often been forgotten. 

Their principles were few and simple. Thev 
believed that any man or woman who. had 
learned to think straight, and who included 
in his thinking the great verities of life, who 
had learned to apply himself assiduously and to 
control himself habitually, who was fearless and 
steadfast in defending his convictions, who was 
patient and sympathetic towards those who with 
faltering and uncertain steps were following up 
the incline of knowledge, would intuitively and 
instinctively learn how to teach. So they set 
themselves with all the ardor of their nature to 
make of their students such men and women, 
assured that the measure of their success as 
principals of a normal school was the number 
of such persons they could send out. 

I must say for myself that I can conceive no 
higher motive for human effort than is found 
in these principles. The justification for the 
faith that animated the teachers at Bridgewater 
for the first fifty years is found in the character 
and work of the men and women who went 
from. it. Let me name a few of them. Our 
minds instinctively turn to that early band 
who carried normal ideals into the West and 
in IWinois laid the foundations on which our 
guest of today, Dr. Felmley, is building so splen- 
didly, Edwards, Hewitt, Metcalf and Stetson. 

And the fourth principal of this school, Ar- 
thur Boyden, who on this consecrated ground 
is catrying the torch with as steady a hand as 
any of his predecessors, and his brother Wal- 
lace, maintaining the family tradition in that 
great institution, the Boston Normal School. 

Frank Murdock, who has built up a new 
Bridgewater in the Berkshires, and who has 
thrilled that whole region with his own enthusi- 
asm for vital education. 

I see another group farther from home,— 
Walter Goodnough, for many years leading the 
ever-expanding art work in New York, Edgar 
Webster, devoting his life to the upbuilding of 
the black race at the head of the Normal De- 
partment of Atlanta University; Guy Campbell, 
succeeding his father as principal of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind in London, lead- 
ing the world in the physical and intellectual 
development of the sightless; and Shuje Isawa, 
once principal of the Normal School in Tokio, 
then sent to Formosa to plant a modern system 
of education there, now a member of the Japan- 
ese Senate—noble when here; now a _ noble 
among nobles. 
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Fred Atkinson, once United States Commis- 
stoner to the Philippines, now at the head of 
the great Brooklyn Polytechnic School. 


Lincoln O’Brien, editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Herald. 


Frank Speare, founder and constant inspirer 
of the great educational’ work of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Asosciation with its 
3,000 students—a university in all but in name. 

And Irving Fisher, for more than twenty years 
super:ntendent of the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York,—one of the greatest hospitals in the 
land. These are all men. 


Fit companions for these in service are not 
a few. Sarah Arnold, now crowning a notable 
career as dean of Simmons College; Clara Ban- 
croft (Beatley), a missionary of educational 
ethics among the women of New England; 
Clara Wing (Guild), preparing young women 
for church work in the Tuckerman School. And 
some far-away ones: Sarah Gardner, working 
among the women of India in the Zenanas; 
Mary Daniels, caring for the Armenian orphans 
at Harpoot; Edith Leonard. working among 
the North American Indians in the Santee 


All these men and women have not been dab- 
blers in the work of education. They have 
given their lives to it. 

Outside the schools have been worthy ones 
by the hundreds in banks and libraries, in busi- 
ness, in law and medicine, and in the ministry. 


Knowing all these and gathering impulse and 
inspiration from them all and from thousands 


like them, carrying this inspiration by voice and 


pen to men, women and children from Maine to 
California, is the president of our Association, 
Albert Winship, All these people, except the 
Illinois men, were graduates under Mr. Boyden. 

I have named a few to whom the opportunity 
has come to occupy conspicuous positions. I 
might have named a hundred more of men and 
women—I can see them before me now—who 
have upheld the best traditions of Bridgewater 
and have served their day and generation as 
teachers and superintendents for twenty, thirty, 
forty years in this and other states. 


I hope that they do not think that they or 
their work are unknown or forgotten. Not so. 
My only excuse is that offered by the unknown 
author of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews: 
“Time would fail me to tell of Gedeon and of 
Barak and of Samson.” 

As I have been studying this school in the 
preparation of this paper, it has seemed to me 
that what has distinguished. all these men and 
women has been not technical skill, though that 
has not been wanting, but vision—the power 
to see the unseen things of the Spirit. 

Whatever changes may come in the courses 
and methods in this or any normal school, the 
words of the wise man in the Book of Proverbs 
will never cease to be true: “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1846. 
First Building in America erected for Normal School Purposes. 


-BRIDGEWATER’S ‘SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


Commissioner of Edncation, Massachusetts 


It is no unimportant event that one of the 
first normal schools in Massachusetts, as well 
as in the United States, should be able thus to 


celebrate its. seventy-fifth anniversary and, while’ 


doing so, to review so. splendid a record of 
work accomplished -and growth actually 
achieved. The school presents to wus a noble 
roll of alumni, of whom it will be the part of 
others to speak on this Occasion. 

In bringing greetings from the Board of Edu- 
cation, which represents the commonwealth in 
the control and direction of the normal schools 
of Massachusetts, it seems especially appropri- 
ate that here again we pledge ourselves to the 
future, as well as give deserved homage to the 
past. We can well afford to ask ourselves what 
will be the position of the’ Bridgewater Normal 


School, when in the year 1940, arrangements, 


will be made for the celebration of its centennial. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that public 
education is still in a state of very rapid transi- 
tion. This transition is not confined to means 
and methods only, but affects our underlying 
ideals. Western civilization is entering upon 
an era of what may be called purposive or con- 
scious evolution. Not only in the field of the 
material things, but also in matters relating 
to health, character, intelligence, ideals, and the 
spiritual generally, we are coming to comprehend 
that in the present we can consciously mold 
the future. Scientific education, we now realize, 
is no less possible than scientific medicine, and 
we recognize that in medicine, no less than in 
education, technical equipment should always go 
with influential personality and fine human 
ideals, and that finest personality can most often 


be developed as.a part of genuine practical 
equipment for life work. 


Massachusetts asks that its normal schools 
shall not only continue to render the same high 
service that they have given in the past, but 
shall do even more in guiding arid supporting 
improved standards, especially’ in the field of 
elementary education. The commonwealth ex- 
pects the normal school to develop more and 
more On a co-operative basis, each reinforcing 
the other until the time shall come when the 
state can show that all of its normal schools are 
pursuing a common purpose, each varying its 
means and methods only as the opportunities 
for experimental development along new lines 
present themselves. 

Massachusetts now expends, on the whole, a 
large sum of money annually for the training of 
elementary school teachers—nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, We have every reason to believe 
that one-quarter of a century hence this amount 
will. be much larger than it is at present, and 
we must expect and hope that the normal 
schools, themselves, at that time will be render- 
ing a proportionately greater service even than 
they now do. To this end the Board of Edu- 
cation, on behalf of the commonwealth, pledges 
its efforts, believing that in the field of elemen- 
tary education particularly the normal schools 
should more and more serve as the central 
agencies, not only for the training of workers, 
but also in large part for the experimental and 
constructive work which in peculiar measure the 
approaching stages of educational development 
will require. 
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BRIDGEWATER AND THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
THE WEST 


PRESIDENT DAVID FELMLEY 
Illinois State Normal! University 


There is a saying attributed to Edmund Burke 
‘that he who cares little for his ancestry is likely 
‘to care Jess for his posterity. Neither men nor 
institutions.are capable of rendering the finest 
service to their own generation unless they see 
their place in the flow of eyents. They must 
knoworigins and causes and tendencies, if they 
are to play a really constructive part in work- 
ing outethe national destiny. It is because we are 
-conseious of our deep obligations to you that the 
normal schools of the West—children and 
‘grandchildren of Bridgewater, bring to her 
seventy-fifth anniversary their tribute of filial 
‘regard. 

The eldest normal school in the Mississippi 
Valley is the State Normal. University at .Nor- 
mal, Illinois. This school was fortunate’ in se- 
curing, almost from the start, an exceptionally 
able staff insttuctors. 3 
‘supported by the State Legislature and by the 
teachers of the state. As a consequence, be- 
fore the institution was fifteen years old, it was 
trated by Superintendent Philbrick of Boston as 
the leading normal school of the United States, 
alike in the number of its students, in the extent 
of its revenues, and in the ability of its faculty. 

In 1841 there came from Massachusetts, J. S. 
Wright, who soon became the editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, for twenty years the best edu- 
‘cational journal in Illinois. Hardly an issue of 
the paper appeared without some appeal for 
‘the establishment of a free school system and a 
normal school for the training of its teachers. 
Wright was young, impressionable, enthusiastic, 
and courageous. He had left Massachusetts at 
the culmination of the normal school agitation, 
‘and had literally brought a live coal from the 
altar to start a prairie fire in Illinois. 

In the subsequent discussion three parties de- 
veloped. 1. The advocates of a State Univer- 
sity with chief emphasis wpon agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 2. The advocates of a state nor- 
‘mal school. 3. Those who would apportion the 
State College Funds among the existing de- 
nominational institutions. This division of senti- 
ment delayed action. In 1857 the legislature 
‘united upon the second proposition. The first 
State Board of Education created to administer 
the normal school included fifteen men most 
prominent in the campaign for a strong public- 
school system. For many years its president 
was Samuel W. Moulton, a native of Newbury- 
port, Mass. Among’ its members were W. H. 
Wells of Chicago, a former principal of your 
Westfield Normal School, and George Bunsen 
who had been a pupil of Pestalozzi at Burgdorf. 
When aprincipal was to be chosen Horace Mann, 
then the President of Antioch College in Ohio, 
was the choice of a large section of the 


It was generously 


~Board. Others pointed out that his pronounced 


abolition views would not be accepted in a state 
that still idolized Stephen A. Douglas. The 
final choice fell upon Charles E. Hovey, a Ver- 
monter, a graduate of Dartmouth, superintend- 
ent of the Peoria schools. 

The school opened without delay in rented 
quarters. Hovey’s assistants were Ira Moore of 
the Bridgewater Normal School and Charlton 
Lewis, later eminent as a classical soholar. 
a lawyer, an insurance actuary and an 
advocate of prison reform. To Hovey fell the 
tremendous task of erecting, in a time of finan- 
cial depression, a two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
building to be paid for by subscriptions made in 
the booming days. that preceded the panic of 
1857. Moore as vice-principal shaped the in- 
ternal organization of the school. He had evi- 
dently ‘caught ftom | Father Tillinghast ‘all the 
military precision ‘of this West “Point training. 
His rigorous discipline and testiness of temper 
were endured by such students as survived but 
not by his associates. They came and went. 
Dies Irae became his familiar title. When the 
call to arms came in 1861 Hovey went out as 
colonel, Moore as captain in the Thirty-third II- 
linois Infantry. One-hundred eleven students 
enlisted. After the war Ira Moore served six 
years as president of the’ Normal School at 
St. Cloud, Minn., and eighteen at Los Angeles, 
California. 

The outbreak of the War had almost emptied 
the State Normal University of its male teachers 
and students. In 1862, Richard Edwards was 
called from St. Louis to revive the languishing 
institution. Edwards was a Welshman by birth. 
His youth was spent on a farm in Northern 
Ohio with limited school opportunities. His 
thirst for knowledge drew him to Massachusetts 
and to Bridgewater where he was graduated in 
1847. After 1849 he served here as assistant. 
In 1854 the became the first principal of the 
Salem Normal School, three years later of the 
City Normal School at St. Louis. In his four- 
teen years at Normal, and in his later career as 
preacher, author, and lecturer, and as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Richard Edwards 
made a most profound impression upon the life 
of Illinois. He and his chief associates in the 
faculty, Hewett, Metcalf, and Stetson, were all 
Bridgewater men. For more than thirty years 
these men, along with young men and women 
trained by them, made up almost the entire staff 
of instruction. The school possessed a peculiar 
spirit, a spirit that characterized all its graduates, 
and without question it was the spirit of Nicholas 
Tillinghast exalted and glorified by the fiery 
energy of Dr, Edwards. 

Dr. Edwards was a remarkable teacher. Al- 
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A. C. BOYDEN 


Normal School 


GEORGE H. MARTIN 
Principal Bridgewater State For Five Years Secretary of the 


Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
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tion, orator of the day, Jane 19, 1915. 


though the so-called common branches made up 
the greater part of the normal school course it 
must not be understood that. they included only 
the meager content of our present. elementary 
course. In his reading class the best literature 
was studied, and read in such a way as to clothe 
it with the highest dignity and beget in the stu- 
dent ‘the finest appreciation and respect. His 
series of readers, widely adopted throughout the 
state, completely revolutionized the teaching of 
the subject. Dr. Edwards was a public speaker 
of rare power; his ringing voice, his faultless 
enunciation, his passionate energy, his depth of 
conviction, alike delighted and convinced his 
hearers. 

Edwin C. Hewitt preceded Dr. Edwards at 
Normal by four years, and followed him in the 
presidency, retiring in 1890, after thirty-two years 
of service. He came directly from Bridgewater 
where he had been a teacher for four years. Dr. 
Hewitt revealed another aspect of the Puritan 
character. Above all things he hated:sham, and 
woe to the pupil who undertook to deceive him 
as to the real extent of his: honest. preparation. 
He was on the hunt for truth. The text-books 
that he wrote are models in precision of defini- 
tion and clearness of statement. His, the frank- 
est of speech, the terse Saxon with its fine sin- 
cerity. His thoroughness was’ a_ household 
word, 

Thomas Metcalf, after graduating from Bridge- 
water and. teaching four years in Charleston 
and West Roxbury, accompanied Dr. Edwards 
to St. Louis in 185%, and to Normal in 1862. He 
was the painstaking man. Nicety in speech, 
faultless pronunciation, accuracy in statement, 
correctness. in .attire,.in deportment, in manners 
had to him a moral value rarely attached to 
these virtues. He -loved..mathematics, becate 
of the definiteness and clearness of its formulae, 
still more because it afforded the finest field for 
sharp distinction between the false and the true, 
between the unvarying universality of law and 


1876 he was transferred to the training depart- 
ment and brought to his relations with the stu- 
dent teachers the warmth of_a sunny disposition. 
a pafience and sympathy, a Christian love found 
only in the rarest souls. 

Albert Stetson, the youngest of the group of 
Bridgewater men, had taken a course. in Har- 
vard after Bridgewater and came directly from 
the college to Normal in 1862. He was a wiry, 
nervous, energetic young. man with a complex- 
ion suggesting plenty of fire and steam. He had 
been a student at Antioch under Horace Mann 
and brought. with him something of the im- 
petuosity and idealism of that great prophet of 
the common. school, 

To this day the tradition lives of their pains- 
taking thoroughness, of the fifty. points of lati- 
tude and longtitude memorized for the South 
American continent. alone; of the lateral curva- 
ture of the spine acquired by every Normal stu- 
dent by carrying Lippincott’s Gazetteer to 
school and back. Theirs, was the courage to un- 
dertake arduous things. Only a few weeks ago 
I received a letter.from an early alumnus de- 
ploring my leaning towards simplified spelling. 
It was his rule, he said, if a word.is spelled in 
two wavs always choose the harder; because it 
afforded more mental discipline in the learning 
of it. 

The normal schools of the West have from 
the beginning occupied a broader field than has 
been accorded to the normal schools of New 
England. Seventy-five years ago, your system 
of academies and colleges provided for the 
higher education of men. The college provided 
the academy with teachers who knew what the 
college wanted in the way of preparation. The 
sormal school has been restricted to the ele- 
.tentary field, its students chiefly women.. In 
the West fifty’ years ago, academies were . few 
and poorly supported. The common. schools 
were largely taught by men. The villages and 
towns were developing high schools with little 


the shifting, compromises .of expediency. In regard for college requirements by adding the 
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science, higher mathematics, rhetoric and gen- 
eral history to their courses of study. It fell 
to the normal schools to educate men for these 
principalships. Hence our Western normal 
schools from the beginning set up three-year and 
four-year courses of study including the com- 
mon branches, studies in education, practice, 
teaching, and along with these higher mathe- 
matics, biology and physical science, history, 
literature, every branch in the high-school pro- 
gram. There are many sections of the West 
where young men and women of fine capacity 
and character grow wp with little schooling in 
their teens. For these the normal school still 
opens its doors. Yet most of these institutions 
are shaping their varied courses for high school 
graduates and providing different curricula for 
various types of teachers needed in our public 
schools. The Western Normal schools do not 
propose to retire from the high school field. 
Many of them have established teachers col- 
leges with four-year courses, and are conferrine 
degrees in education. 

The unquenchable spirit of Mann and Pierce 
and Tillinghast, of Edwards and Hewett and 
Metcalf, still burns within us, vet we believe that 
true loyalty to our ancestors demands not that 
we do as they did, but that we face our prob- 
lems with the intelligence and courage with 


which they faced theirs. Bridgewater was born 


at a time when the doctrine of interest was un- 
heard of. when the educational value of a study 
was held to be proportional to its difficulty, 
rather than to the social contribution that might 
flow from the knowledge and skill it developed. 
The values of its disciplines were chiefly moral 
values. The work of the teacher lay largely in 
inciting young people to undertake arduous 
things, ambition, honor, duty, religious devo- 
tion—all were invoked. This fiery evangelism 
was needed at the outset, but inevitably normal 
schools had to develop a philosophy of teaching. 
At Normal we early came under the influence 
of Dr. William T. Harris, then the superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Louis, and of the 
Hegelian philosophy of which he became the 
leading American exponent. Rosenkran’s Phil- 
osophy of Education became the capsheaf of the 
normal school course. Some of the younger 
men claimed they understood it, the older men 
used it. The stimulus of this philosophy and the 
rising reputation of Herbartianism took several 
of our most promising graduates to Germany— 
DeGarmo, and James, the McMurry’s and others 
less noted. These men, with their doctrine of 
interest and theories of correlation and of culture 
epochs, gave in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century a new direction to the normal schools 
of the entire West. It meant a larger apprecia- 
tion of history and literature and the sciences, a 
new study of the child, his interests and apti- 
tudes. It was, in many respects, only a revival 
of Pestalozzianism, for it recognized the child as 
the product of evolutionary forces, as a bundle 
of instincts, impulses, and tendencies,—not to be 
thwarted or uprooted but to be redirected along 
ideal channels. 
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With the twentieth century has come to us as 
ithas to you the oft-expressed thought that 
the whole boy is sent to school—hence his phy- 
sical needs, his vocational aptitudes, his social 
nature, as well as his intellect and power to ap- 
preciate, bring problems to the teacher. The 
stronger institutions of the West assume that it 
is the function of the normal school to train 
every sort of teacher needed in the public 
schools. Accordingly we are educating teachers 
of music, art and physical education, of home 
economics, agriculture, manual training, com- 
mercial branches, as well as teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools and high schools, principals and 
supervisors. Active teachers gather in the nor- 
mal schools for summer study by hundreds and 
thousands. These newer features have, since 
1900, multiplied by five the cost of maintaining 
the Illinois State Normal University. 

Since coming to Bridgewater I have made out, 
so far as I can recall, a list of such alumni. The 
list includes :— 

One national commissioner of education, the 
state superintendent of public instruction in TI- 
linois, the presidents of the University of Tllinois, 
of New York University, and of Girard College ; 
three professors in Harvard’ University, three 
professors of Columbia University, twenty- 
one Other major professors of universities, 
usually heads of departments,-most often of edu- 
cation; fourteen professors in minor positions in 
college or university, three college presidents, 
ten normal school presidents, one hundred four 
teachers in normal schools. 

About forty per cent. of our graduates have 
entered the high school field. 

While this list does not equal the record of 
service achieved by the children of Bridgewater, 
we trust that it is a list of grandchildren of which 
‘your venerable mother is not ashamed. _ 

The character of a school is largely determined 
by its traditions, by the spirit and purpose that 
informs its life and assimilates to itself successive 
classes of students. The normal schools of the 
West have in the different states acquired a char- 
acter determined by the circumstances of their 
origin. Thus in some states the elder norma! 
schools grew out of small colleges that the state 
adopted. Their patrimony of college tradition 
lingers with them still. Their professors feel 
that it is much nobler to teach calculus than 
arithmetic. The training school is a department 
held in undisguised contempt by a large section 
of the faculty. T have long been grateful that 
T have been privileged to serve in an institution 
with a normal school pedigree, where teaching 
is regarded as a rational art, whose purpose and 
processes are as worthy of study as is the sub- 
ject matter with which it deals, where the moral 
and social and personal problems of the school 
are held as important as the questions of scho!- 
arship, where the personality and devotion of 
the teacher. his sympathy, his sense of justice. 
his professional consecration, are quite as much 
an object of solicitude as his learning. This is 
the rich legacy we have received from Bridge- 
water, 
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PROFESSIONAL GREETINGS TO BRIDGEWATER 


P, P. Craxton, 
United States Commissionet of Education. 
May Bridgewater’s service in the future be 
even greater than in the past. I can wish noth- 
ing better for it. Greetings and good wishes. 


A. J. MatrHews, 
President, Tempe Normal School of 
Arizona. 


May the wonderful achievement secured by the 
organization of the Bridgewater Normal School 
be the index of its future success and prosperity. 


M. Fraain, 
State Superintendent of Educatian, Ala- 
bama 


On this, its seventy-fiith birthday, we are wish- 
ing for the Bridgewater institution a constant 
multiplication of the fine service it has rendered, 
and shall render, and the complete elimination 
of any influence that would retard an enlarging 
career of service. gh 


GroreE B, Cook, 
State Superintendent, Arkansas. 

I desire to extend our greetings, express our 
gratitude, and acknowledge our obligations, not 
only on behalf of the teachers now in the nor- 
mals schools, and the Alumni Associations of 
these schools but also in behalf of the 12,000 

_ teachers of Arkansas, for the splendid example in 
educational leadership set by Massachusetts, at 
so early a date in the history of our country for 
the guidance of the other commonwealths. 


Z. X. Sywper, 


State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


We are twenty-five years old, and we 
are your Offspring, we are of college rank, 
and have one-hundred. seventy-five thousand 
dollars per annum for expensions and develop- 
ment. We have always looked to the Bridge- 
water Normal School as the pioneer of the train- 
ing of teachers at the expense of the state, and 
the country at large. It is impossible to eval- 
uate the work of the Bridgewater Normal 
School in American Education and civilization. 


Jesse F. MiInuspauen, 


President, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The Bridgewater Normal School, of whose 
history a nation of schoolmasters and _ school- 
. mistresses is proud, a school which in the calm, 
_ unpretentious and dignified tenor of its way has 
served as a model of quiet efficiency, is in truth 
the mother of all the state normal schools in 
America. As one of her filial admirers, this 
institution is proud of the relationship. For 
thirty-three years the Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School has been maturing. During all these 
years she has felt the inspiration of her Alma 
Mater Senior, the first normal school ever es- 
tablished by state appropriations. 

The daughter’s present abode is a group of 


ten new buildings, representing, we are told, 
one of the best existing examples of well- 
adapted normal school architecture and cor- 
struction. Her work is carried on through the 
agency of seven associated schools; namely, the 
School of General Professional” Education; the 
School of Domestic Arts, the School of 
Manual Arts, the School of Art, the School 
of Music, the School of Commercial Training, 
the School of Physical Education and °Play- 
ground Activities. She has now, possibly, 
reached ‘her professional majority and is ready 
to take on the responsibilities of fully developed 
maturity. With the strength that she has been 
accumulating during a third of a century, she 
confidently hopes henceforth to be of large ser- 
vice to the cause of education and to her 
generation. 

Her faculty of eighty instructors and ‘her fifty- 
three hundred alumni, her eighteen hundred stu- 
dents, and her graduating class of: five hundred 
and twelve, join me in this greeting, and in the 
expression of the hope that the Bride .vater 


State Normal School will go on in.’” splendid 


course which it has pursued fr .une past three- 
fourths of a century. 

Semper Vvivat, crescat, floreat! 

Epwarp Hyarr, 
State Superintendent, California. 

My hearty congratulations upon this momen- 
tous occasion! Four thousand normal students 
and two thousand educational students of our 
universities in California join me in felicitating 
the parent school at Bridgewater. ‘True it is 
that tall oaks from little acorns grow! May the 
future progress of the normal school idea, be no 
less rapid and beneficial than the past! 


M. E. Dattey, 
President, State Normal, San Jose. 

Congratulations wpon your seventy-five years 
of grand work from the oldest State Normal 
School on the Pacific Coast. The necessity for 
professional training for teachers has become 
an accepted fact largely through the Bridge- 
water Normal School during all these years. 

j 
W. N. SHeats, 
State Superintendent, Florida. 

I desire to congratulate the Bridgewater State 
Normal School upon its long and successful 
career as one of the educational institutions’ of 
America. Its early establishment showed the 
great wisdom of its founders; its long continu- 
ance has been the result of successful manage- 
ment. The large part.it has played in the prog- 
ress of education has given that institution an 
enviable place in the history of normal schools. 
I sincerely hope and believe that those who have 
so wisely conducted the affairs of the Bridge- 
water Normal in the past may continue to be 


(Continued on page 733.) 
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The seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening 
of the Bridgewater State Normal School was 
as memorable a professional event as Americaii 
education has known. The celebration was a 
success in every detail. Nearly two thousand 
of the alumni were present, and more than six 
thousand ‘persons saw the educational historical 
pageant. 

At Lexington and Barre the normal schools 
now at Framingham and Westfield were opened 
a year earlier but at Bridgewater in 1840 there 
were features of permanency, of completeness of 
scope which gave the opening of the school 
special significance. 

The first building ever erected by any 
State for the home of a normal school was at 
Bridgewater. The first men ever permitted to 
study education , professionally were at Bridge- 
water and these were the men who went to the 
West and efficiently projected the Massachusetts 
normal school idea everywhere. 

Dr. George H. Martin’s address on “Bridge- 
water’s Spirit and Influence’? was a masterly 
treatment of the problems and achievements of 
teacher training and Dr. David Felmley’s por- 
trayal of the influences of Bridgewater in the 
professional training of teachers in the West 
was most inspiring. 

Principal A. C. Boyden’s greeting to the 
alumni was the hearticst kind of a welcome 


five years of progress abundantly demonstrates. 

Dr. David Snedden Commissioner of Education, 
extended the greetings of the State in a bugle 
call to continue to meet the demands of new con- 
ditions. 

P. P., Claxton, United States. Commissioner 
of Education, telegraphed regrets that he could 
not be present, extended greetings and gave facts 


_and figures regarding American. education. 


Every state superintendent, telegraphed greet- 
ings accompanied .by, the latest information re- . 
garding professional training: inhis state. A few 
sentences from these are given elsewhere. 

Many presidents of State Normal Schools from 
Maine to California telegraphed greetings, many 
of which appear elsewhere in this issue. 

Deans James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Charles H. Judd of School of Education, W. C. 
Bagley of University of Illinois, ‘O'Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin, and FE, P. 
Cubberley of Stanford University sent unusually 
hearty and extended greetings which will be pub- 
lished next week. ' 

Instead of after-dinner speaking by a. few 
alumni there were a large number of “Sentence 
Tributes” from alumni which. were printed and 
presented to each one in attendance. 

There is to be issued this summer a “Who's 


“Who” regarding all alumni, and also a “Vol- 


ume of Proceedings” of. the memorable occasion. 


EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 

Nebraska spends its public education 
$1,000,000 a month. In twenty-nine. counties 
in Nebraska the cost of rural education for eight 
grades exceeds the cost. of the graded schools 
covering high school work. :There is a plan to 
get capacity groups together, to rearrange the 
grouping of the ‘rural sehools so that they can 
get them together in capacity growps by means 
of transportation, and give them a better system 
of education than can; possibly be secured in 
the little old country ‘schoolhouse, and also. to 
give them modern buildings, and make the same 
community centers. The State Department is 
working on plans and specifications and on 
standardization of rural schools. The new law 


“on consolidation and state aid for consolidated 


schools; is one of the most important measures 
ever placed upon the statute books, and gives 
Nebraska an opportunity to do some real school 
work within the next few years. A large num- 
ber of communities have been waiting for the 
completion of the act’ facilitatmg consolidation. 

An important measure ‘provides for courses 
of instruction for the special training of rural 
teachers consisting of common ‘subjects, rural 
sociology, management and organization of 
rural schools, rural observation, consideration 
of how to organize’ a ‘rural school and make: the 
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schoolhousé a social center, manual training, 
sanitary science, household economy, agricul- 
ture and vocal music. - The course covers 2 
period of two years. 

There was provision of $125,000 for normal 
training in high schools; $30,000 for agriculture 
in thigh school, an increase of $15,000; and 
$10,000 for state aid for’ Consolidated schools; 
that is the one-room school will receive $100 for 
apparatus and $150 per ‘annum thereafter; the 
two-room. school will receive $150 and: $200) per 
annum thereafter; the three-room school wil! re- 
ceive $250 and $300 per annum thereafter, etc. 

There is a liberal scheme: for consolidation of 
rural schools andthe application of the initiative 
and referendum: in local school management. The 
measure also gives the board; consisting of the 
county superintendent, the county ‘clerk and 


county board, the. tight to adjust school 
boundaries. 


A law also provides for vocational training 
and state aid for the same. 


A rural high school measure provides for con- 
solidation or union high schools and bears. state 
aid for the same. It may be used either for 
township organization .or, organization grouped 
about small towns. 

SLAVERY IN HISTORY 


What excuse is there for teaching or study- 
ing about slavery in the public schools? _None 
whatever except the bitter sentiment of some 
people in both the North and South. 

It is significant that there was slavery in ail 
the colonies until the nineteenth century; that 
thereafter it was confined to the South largely 
because of the cotton-raising industry ; that differ- 
ences of sentiment-led to the Civil War; that the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln on January 1, 1863, ended African 
slavery in the United States. 

Beyond this the less that is done with it the better. 
All studying of slavery as an institution in 
theory and practice, all study of the causes of 
the war are inexcusable. 

At the best, it is a post,mortem examination 
which should be left to historical coroners. 

History is a living stream; when, it ceases to 
be a forward current, it ceases to be history. 

It will take some courage in both the North 
and the South to take this stand, especially 
in the making of text-books and in selecting 
them but-it is honorable heroism. 


ote 


UNIVERSITY UPHEAVALS 
The retirement of President E. B. Craighead 
from the State University of Montana calls to mind 
the unusual collegiate situation, The presidency 
of the Agriculture College of _ Washington is 
vacant, as was that of the State, University of 
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Washington for a long time until recently. Wil- 
lamette University. in Oregon has only. re- 
cently, filled the office which had been vacant 
for a year. Olivet.in Michigan is; vacant, as. are 
Connell and Upper Iowa in Iowa. The Agricul- 
tural College in; Oklahoma has been long vacant 
as has the State University of Texas. The 
State Agricultural. College of Michigan has but 
recently elected .a president, and the University 
of West. Virginia has. mot .elected and Elmira, 
New Yorks:College sis vacant; These are a 
few of the colleges. and universities that come 


‘to mind| by way of suggesting’ the upheaval 


which seems to characterize the administrative 
attitude just now. And some people wonder 
that men prefer professorships to presidencies. 
INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 

The, three Commissioners of Education of 
Caliiornia have justified their existence three 
times over, first in their Legislative leadership, 
in their personal acquaintance with the various 
conditions in al] lines of school work and in their 
three great reports. Their studies of conditions 
have been national as well as local. They have 
been both; extensive and intensive and always 
comparative. We. have previously commented 
on the reports of Mr, Wood and Miss Schallen- 
berger. ‘The last ‘of the reports is that of Ed- 
ward R. Snyder upon Industrial and Vocational 
Education.. In the nature of the case, this is 
more national than either of the others, and it 
takes rank with any publication of its size is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of Educa- 


‘tion or by any ‘national organization or com- 


mittee upon the entire question of industrial 
and vocational education. It is a national docu- 
ment as much as it is a state bulletin, but the 
national features are those absolutely necessary 
for a clear and comprehensive appreciation of 
California problenss. 

Dr. Snyder’s report, like those of Mr. Wood 
and Miss Schallenberger,.is. strictly, business on 
the business side. This is an invaluable docu- 
ment to all students of this phase of education. 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


At last there is a positively great “survey.” In 
a Strictly masterful way, with adequate data, with 
a clear head, with a broad vision, with a noble 
spirit, A. W. Farmer has given to the world a 
study of the Wisconsin State Normal Schools 
that is a notable revelation of the possibilities 
of ‘such a stidy. It is a contribution to the 
literature of normal schools which makes every- 
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thing else look trivial. It is probably the 
greatest contribttion to educatiotial literature ever 
made in ore volume in America. At least it 
is in a class all by itself and if it cannot be said 
impossible. 

This volume alone justifies the existence of 
the Board of Public Affairs of Wisconsin. This 
commendation does not apply with full force 
to mer last eighty pages of the report. od 

+ 

‘PATTENGILL’S VIGOR 
‘Hon. Henry Pattengill enjoys laying on the 
blows when Michigan fails to do her duty. Here 
is one of his latest castigations in the Michigan 
Moderator. 
Minnesota and Indiana _ legislatures 
just passed liberal retirement fund bills 
‘ for their teachers,. and voted liberal 
te aid to the funds which they are 
to raise, Michigan’s ‘little soul-ons re- 
‘fused even to vote the meagre $6,000 -to 
administet the measure, and simply: 
voted to give the under-paid teachers of 
our children the right to contribute from 
their little wage a moiety for old 
age. The House trumped up several petty 
excuses for objecting to the bill, and 

passed it with very poor grace in the 
closing liours of the session. Cheer up, 
ye faithful; Michigan is a dear old con- 
servative, and the fighting phalanx of | 
the teachers’ organization did well, to 
make even. a dent in such a pachyderma-_ 
tous hide. Make good on what is 
gained, and lay plans for another as- 
sault on the ‘conservative intrench- 
ments. According ‘to the expert ac- 
tuaries it will be some time. before 
very much state aid is needed for the 
fund, and perhaps some wealthy Michi- 
gan philanthropists will put their 
names on the scroll of fame by liberal 
bequests. That’s how the legislature 
was shamed into appropriating $100,000 
to fight tuberculosis. 

It is a joy to see how Mr. Pattengill enjoys 
prodding the conservatives in Michigan. 

VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST 

At Tomkins Cove-on-Hudson, New York, is 
the one Women Teachers’ Rest with more for 
the money than anywhere else in America, a 
home of their own, a property of $80,000 which 
will’ be’ enjoyed by women teachers a hundred 
years from today. It is forty years since “The 
Vaughan Teachers’ Rest” was established, at 
one of the loveliest spots on the Hudson, thirty- 
six miles from New York, and nearly opposite 
Peekskill. There are beautiful cottages in 
seven acres of fields, trees, lawns and gardens. 
Women teachers may spend their vacations in 
luxurious, rest at from seven to ten dollars a 
week in single rooms. It is not a hotel, it is 
not an institution, it is not a boarding house. 
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It is merely “A Rest,” for not above forty 
women teachers. for the summer months, and 
for a few during the winter months. There have 
been gifts of from $100 to $25,000. Women 
teachers who have become interested in “The 
Rest” find its associations and plans most. fas- 


inating. 


We have extensive greetings to Bridgewater 
from Dr. James E. Russell, Teachers College, 
New York; Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago 
University; Dr. W. C. Bagley, University of Il- 
linois ;, Dr. M. V. O’Shea,' University of Wis- 
consin, Frank Peirrepont Graves, University of 
Pennsylvania; and E. P. Cubberley, Stanford 
University, which are so much more than greet- 


‘ings that we withhold them for greater ved 
nence in the issue of July 8. 


There nur been 50,000 copies of the “Mini- 
mum Sanitary Requirements for Rural Schools,” 
which was reprinted in the ‘Journal of Educa- 
tion in the issue of December 24, 1914. Now 
provision has’ been made for the free distribu- 
tion of 750,000 more copies. This'is an invaluable 
document and is’ having an unprecedented  op- 
portunity for usefulness. 

Valley City, North® Dakota, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
normal school on Jane 19-25. ‘President George 
A, McFarland arranged a highly attractive pro- 
gram and a thousand alumni and students were 
in attendance. It was the greatest day of festivi- 
ties the state has known thus far. | 


Chicago magnifies the learning of facts about 
the city, historically, physically, officially, and in- 
dustrially. Fifty eight grade pupils of the 
Frances E. Willard School visited the mayor at 


his office by appointment and told many things 
about Chicago that are not generally known, 
that he did not know in many cases. 


The Bulletin of the English Teachers As- 
sociation, C. S. Hartwell, 234 Willoughby Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, to which reference was made in 
the Journal of Education recently will be sent 
upon the receipt of sixteen cents. 

The suffrage cause is not likely to lag for lack 
of funds, Mrs. Frank Leslie left by will 
$1,500,000 to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to be 
used at her discretion to the promotion of the 
suffrage cause. 

Child Labor laws were more for humanity, 
more for America, more for the world, ulti- 
mately, than all financial legislation ever pat 
on the statute books. 


If Cleveland loses one of its best teachers, 
Miss Bettie,,Dutton, principal of. the Kentucky 
Street School, on the sixty-six year age limit, 
the city will lose more than she will. 

American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, July 1 to 3. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
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GREETINGS TO BRIDGEWATER 


(Continued from page 729.) 


leaders in the educational thought. of our 
country. 
M. L. Barrram, 

State Superintendent, Georgia. 

It is a pleasure to send a personal and offi- 
cial greeting to the Bridgewater State Normal 
School on the occasion of the Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary of its opening. 

Grorcz H. Brack, 
Lewiston, Idaho, Normal School. 

Felicitations and congratulations to the. par- 
ent institution on this its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. My sincere hope is that, we have cor- 
rectly interpreted the messages of the fathers 
written in their devotion to a profession con- 
sécrated to the service of youth and ‘to the 
guardianship of childhood. May out’ further 
growth give continued assurance of our confi- 
dence in your ideals.) 


Bernice McCoy, 
State Superintendent, Idaho. 
Sincere greetings and hearty’ congratulations 


_to the Bridgewater State Normal School on its 


seventy-fifth anniversary. May. it continue a 
leader in the educational. world. Congratula- 
tory greetings to the Alumni. Sincere; con- 
gratulations and best wishes for the class of 
1915. 


L. C. Lorp, 
Charleston, THinois, Normal School: 


One of the many descendants of Bridgewater 
greets it on its seventy-fifth anniversary. May 
its great influence long continue. | 

CHartes A, GREATHOUSE, 


State Superintendent, Indiana. 


No school can remain established for so long 
a period of time without extending its influence 
far beyond the borders of its own state, and 
Indiana is glad to acknowledge her obligation 
to the Bridgewater Normal School, the pioneer 
school of this country in state-aided training for 
teachers, 


A, M. Deyor, 
State Superintendent, Iowa. 


All honor to Massachusetts and Bridgewater 
for taking the initiative teacher training. 
Farther, farther | sail! 

Hi. H, Seeruey, 


President, Iowa State Teachers College. 


lowa’s congratulations to Massachusetts on 
the progress of state normal schools in the 
United States in the past three quarters of a 
century. Our first. president, J. C. Gilchrist, 
was a student of Horace Mann in Ohio, our 
second president, Homer H. Seerley, was a stu- 
dent of D. Franklin Wells, a graduate of the 
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“Normal with her twelve hundred students: sends 


Albany (New York) Normal School and of 
Sarah F. Loughridge, a graduate of Oswego 
(New York) Normal School The inspiration 
of these early masters remain with us if ‘the 
Mississippi Valley, and the chief ambition is to 
realize in our’ educational efforts the prophetic 
hope that the men and women of seventy-five 
years ago possessed. Horace Mann was one ot 
a committee who recommended the fundamental 
plans of Iowa’s school system and his signature 
is among the most, precious historical souvenirs 
in the official records of the state. 


W. Burcner, 


President, Kansas State Normal School. 


The Kansas State Normal School, 3,217 
strong during the year just closed,. sends, greet- 
ings and congratulations to the Bridgewater 
State Normal School upon its seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

J. G. Crapper, 


Richmond, Kentucky, Normal School. 
‘Heartiest congratulations upon your great 
anniversary celebration. Massachusetts | has 
manv honors in American history not least: of 
which is her leadership in normal schools stp- 
ported by the state: The Eastern Kentucky 


congratulations and acknowledges her debt to 
educational leaders of seventy-five vears ago. 


W. D. Ross, 
State Superintendent, Kansas. 
T extend the Alumni of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School and'to all the friends of the in- 
stitution greetings and good wishes on the oc- 
casion of her seventy-fifth anniversary. T con- 
gratulate them upon her unique and glorious 
history. May she continue through all the 
future years to render the same noble service 
to the profession of!teaching and to the ‘cause 
of education generally that she has in the past. 


L. H. Harris, 
State Superintendent, Louisiana. 

I trust that vour exercises may be highly suc- 
cessful and may result in calling attention in a 
forceful way to the people of this nation to the 
importance of training thoroughly capable 
teachers to take charge of the education of our 
children. I wish to assure you that Lowisiana is 
in sympathy with the above idea and is doing 
what it can to place in every schodlroom ‘a 
teacher equipped by temperament. education 
and training for the important duties devolving 
upon the consecrated teacher. 

ALBERT F. RICHARDSON. 
Principal, Normal. School, Castine, Maine. 

I send greetings: from the school..and con- 
gratulations on seventy-five years of great. suc- 
cess and usefulness.. We remember the several 
fine teachers sents us including Fannie, Com- 
stock, Winnie Austin and Joel Reynolds. You 
have helped us very much. 
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Frep L. 


State Superintendent, Michigan. 

To the Alumni Association of the ‘Bridge- 
water State Normal School, I send greeting on 
this its seventy-fifth anniversary. I rejoice in 
the conspicuous work your institution is doing 
in the. training of men'and women for the ex- 
alted position of teacher. 


Scuvtz, 
State Superintenndent, Minnesota. 


I take great pride in extending personal and 
official greetings to the State Normal S¢hool at 
Bridgewater, on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its opening. A school which 
has carried on the pioneer work which this 
institution has maintained, and which has 
worked out new problems in the training | of 
teachers, deserves a distinct place in the annals 
of our American educational institutions. 


Frank A. WELD,» 
Moorhead, Normal. School. 
Gratitude to the first State Normal School on 
the occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The exalted ideals which were established in the 
field of professional education have beén dis- 
played potential in’ sharpening educational 
policies and determining standards in: the re- 
markable development of the Normal School 

idea in America. 


W. S. DeARMON®, 

Cape Giradeau; Missouri, Normal ' School. 

Out of the small beginning made by the 
Bridgewater Normal School seventy-five years 
ago has developed in the Central West an in- 
stitution ‘more’ potential for good than any 
other edtcational institution’ exerting a far 
reaching influence, the rich fruitage of the be- 
ginning made at Bridgewater. 
— 

W. T. CARrRINGTON, 

State Normal School, Springfield, Mo. 


It gives me pleasure to know that the friends 
of education in New England are celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Bridgewater 
Normal School. For these years we have been 
looking to the beginnings of normal school 
training in Massachusetts as an example of what 
the teacher training work should ‘be in ‘the 
Mississippi Valley. We learned from those earlv 
schools that we must adjust our work to the local 
conditions. We work hard at the problem of 
making our teacher training work fit into the con- 
ditions as’ we find them here just as the or- 
ganizations of the Bridgewater Normal School 
and other schools in New England have always 
adjusted their work. This is the inheritance 
that we get from those schools and to my mind 
it is the best inheritance. May the Bridgewater 
Normal School] continue its great work for edu. 
cation, 
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I have..personal acquaintance with the present 
president of the school. I know his attitude 
and his ambitions, and I know the great work 
he is doing. May the influence of the school 
continue to help all of us in this great country 
to do our work efficiently. 


H. A. Daver, 


State Superintendent, Montana. 


The idea of normal training for teachers has 
made a wonderful growth in seventy-five years 
and when Bridgewater celebrates ‘her . ,one- 
hundredth anniversary, may we, not confidently 
expect that every teacher in the land. will, be 
specially trained for her work. 


Georce S, Dick, 


Kearney, Nebraska, Normal School. 
Greetings to’ the Mother Normal School. We 
area drop in the bucket of what has resulted:from 
the start seventy-five yeats ago at -Bridgéwater, 
with greater changes still to be wrought. May 
the richest blessing and ever increasing success 
crown the great cause of teacher training. 

Ernest C. Srtver, 

Plymouth, N. H., Normal School. 


Cordial greetings to Bridgewater Normal 
School on its seventy-fifth anniversary. May 
the Bridgewater achivements be continued even 
more abundantly for another seventy-five years. 


Watiace Mason, 


Keene, N. H., Normal School. 


The baby normal school of New England, 
sends its heartiest congratulations to the Bridge- 
water School on its janniversary celebration. 
The inspiration of years, ideals and achievements 
has been most helpful to us,’ we are proud to 
have your graduates on our faculty, and wish 
for you ever increasing prosperity. 

O 
C. N. 
Commissioner of Education, New Jersey. 


Early in my career as a superintendent of 
schools my attention was directed to the Bridge- 
water School, as not only one of the oldest nor- 
mal schools in the country, but one of the best. 

The opinion then formed has been confirmed 
by my personal knowledge of the school and 
my realization of the worth of its graduates. 
The influence of the institution has not been 
confined to the schools of Massachusetts. Its 
standards have always been high, its work effect- 
ive and the spirit of the institution admirable. 


J. M. Green, 
Principal. State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Any one who is at all familiar with the history 
of edtication in our country recognizes that the 
Bridgewater Normal School has been an im- 
portant factor in that history, T have been fam- 
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iliar with this school in a general way since I 
first entered a normal school as a student, but 
during the twenty-six years of my principalship 
of the State Normal School at Trenton I have 
been intimate with the Bridgewater organiza- 
tion, especially as expressed in the personality 
of Principal Albert G. Boyden. 

We all realize that there is no patent which 
makes a normal school by reason of its name 
better than other institutions of learning. What- 
ever a normal school does that is worth while de- 
pends upon its wisdom in determining the thing 
that is best to be done in the education of the 
Commonwealth, and _ doing that thing in the 
best way. 

I have been accustomed to read every report 
of the Bridgewater School, to carefully note the 
plans of work as published, and to confer from 
time to time with Dr. Boyden and his associates 
including his highly esteemed son, and I am 
glad to bear testimony that through these con- 
ferences I have derived suggestions and con- 
firmation second to that from no other source. 

A. R. BRuBACHER, 
President, New York State College for 
Teachers. 

New York State College for Teachers recog- 
nizing her filial relationship sends _ cordial 
greetings to the Bridgewater Normal School 
on her seventy-fifth anniversary. We honor 
Bridgewater for her achievements. 

Joun Epwarps Bray, 
State Superintendent, Nevada. 


Permit me, as the representative of the 
teachers of Nevada, to congratulate you and all 
the alumni of that institution on the remark- 
able extension of normal training work — that 
has been, in a measure at least, the outgrowth 
of this first State Normal School. 

Frank H. H. Roserts, 
President, New Mexico Normal University, 
Las Vegas. 

On behalf of the State Superinterfdent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the Normal Schools of New 
Mexico I congratulate the people of Massachu- 
setts upon the splendid career of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School. Massachusetts has done 
much for education. In the early days of doubt, 
it blazed the way through the forest and made 
it. possible for the rest of us. to follow. 
America owes a debt to Massachusetts which 
she can never repay, yet she can and does ap- 
preciate the leadership of Massachusetts. New 
Mexico greets Massachusetts, and acknowledges 
her debt to your great state. New Mexico is 
doing a great work in the educational field. 


What we are doing here has been made possible » 


by what has been done in the East. 
E. J. Taytor, 
State Superintendent, North Dakota. 


I extend greetings to the faculty, students 
and alumni of the State. Normal School at 
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Bridgewater, Massachusetts. I congratulate 
those connected with the institution on the com- 
pletion of seventy-five years of noble work. 
This institution, which is the pioneer of all nor- 
mal schools is entitled to the respect and grati- 
tude of all teachers throughout our country. 

In seventy-five years the principle of normal 
trained teachers at state expense has spread till 
there is not a State that does not offer training 
for its teachers and the state provides the means. 

Frank W. MILtEr, 
State Superintendent, Ohio. 

I am glad to, learn that the Massachusetts 
State Normal School will celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its opening. There is evi- 
dence on all sides in the state that the profession 
of teaching is rising in the estimation of the 
people, that teachers are clinging to their pro- 
fession more tenaciously than in the past; and 
that they are endeavoring to qualify themselves 
better than they have been in the past. 

J. A. 
State Superintendent, Oregon. 

It is with much pleasure that I send these 
greetings, and extend my congratulations upon 
the occasion of the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the Bridge- 
water Massachusetts State Normal School, and 
I am pleased to report that the State of Oregon 
is making rapid progress in the training of its 
teachers. 

N. C. ScHArrFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 

I hereby send by. greetings to the Bridge- 
water State Normal School, its faculty, stu- 
dents and alumni. Pennsylvania has a system 
of thirteen State Normal Schools with an at- 
tendance last year 7,198 students, and an alumni 
list of 36,057 names. These all feel an interest 
in the history and work of the Bridgewater cele- 
bration. 

Grorce Morris PHItips, 
State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon its seventy-fifth birthday, I congratulate 
the Bridgewater State Normal School and all 
who are connected with it and have helped to 
make it so greata success and give it the splendid 
career that it has had. I have twice visited this 
great school, once taking several of my trustees 
with me. I have had a most profitable ac- 
quaintance with its Principal Emeritus and its 
present Principle, and have looked up to it for 
years as an example, and feel that this example 
has been of great value to us here; and its in- 
spiration has been no mean factor in the build- 
ing .up of this school with property of a million 
dollars, with four thousand graduates, and with 
a student body of more than a thousand every 
year. 
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D, B. Jounsox, 


President, Winthrop Normal College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Congratulations upon the celebration of the 
seyenty-fifth anniversary of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School from the largest school in 
the South, named after the great man of Massa- 
chusetts, Robert C. Winthrop, and. established 
twenty-nine years ago under inspiration from 
the Bridgewater State Normal School. With 
the help of a distinguished graduate of your 
school as teachers. May the first normal school 
ever established in the United States by state 
appropriation continue to grow and prosper and 
render an even greater service to the State of 
Massachusetts and the country at large on 
her most vital interests the teachers, the school 
and the children. 


C. Lvee, 
State’ Superintendent, South Dakota. 

On this occasion of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, State Normal School I have the 
honor to greet the Alumni of this noble insti- 
tution in the name of one thousand four hundred 
thirty-nine students enrolled in the Normal 
Schools, and six hundred. forty-eight enrolled 
in the Departments of Education in the Col- 
leges and State University of the young State 
of South Dakota. We appreciate the value of 
the pioneer work done. by the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal in opening the way to systematic training 
of teachers, and we honor this school for the illus- 
trious names and she has given to the ranks of the 
teaching profession. Long may she flourish, 
and may she ever be proud of her sons and 
daughters as they are proud of her. 


0 
E. Jounson, 


Principal Normal School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 


As children'*and grandchildren tove their for- 
bears, the State Normal Schools of the United 
States have love and gratitude for mother or 
grandmother Bridgewater. 

W. F. Doveury, 
State Superintendent, Texas. 

The history of the State Normal School in 
the United States is sufficient to do great honor 
to the cause and I know the success of the nor- 
mal school movement is a source of great satis- 
faction to the Alumni. 


M. P. SHAWKEY, 


State Superintendent, West Virginia. 
In the name of West Virginia’s 300,000 school 


children whom the influence of the normal 
schools has brought to the foreground of our 
educational system; in the name of our 10,000 
teachers to whom the normal school idea has 
brought motive and art, and, through these, the 
joy. of efficient service; and in the name of our 
citizens to whom the blessings of the normal 
schools flow through the avenues of better 
schools, I greet yon on this glad day. May this 
occasion usher in another three-generations of 
leadership and prosperity for Old Bridgewater. 


C. G. 
President, Milwaukee State Normal School. 


The faculty of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School, sixty strong, and the students of thou- 
sands strong, send greetings to the Mother 
Normal School on the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of her foundation. We count ourself of the 
brood which has developed as a result of the 
demonstration done at Bridgewater three 
quarters of a century ago and send our best 
wishes for continued prosperity during the next 
three quarters of a century. 


J. W. Crasrrer, 

Principal, Normal School, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


River Falls sends greetings to the Bridge- 
water State Normal on this occasion of national 
importance, All other normal schools are under 
lasting obligation to Horace Mann and Bridge- 
water Normal. 


R. C. STearns, 


State Superintendent, Virginia. 


Permit me to send heartiest greetings of the 
Virginia State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to the Bridgewater State Normal School 
on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its opening. I know not how much of 
the pioneer work which was done by the Bridge- 
water School is now reflected in the work of 
the State Normal Schools in Virginia, but the 
intimacy and the mutual regard which have al- 
ways bound the commonwealths of Virginia and 
Massachusetts so closely together have led me 
to believe that the spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
must have brooded over your school system just 
as the spirit of Horace Mann has blessed Vir- 
ginia. 

The men who have gone forth from Bridge- 
water have blessed the whole nation, and on the 
occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary the 
school men of the whole nation will pray for the 
richest blessing upon the Bridgewater State 
Norma] School as she renews her youth like the 
eagle. 


a 


We believe in advanced degrees for teachers, but the process of becoming a holder of 
such a degree may unfit one for doing his best work as a teacher. 


—H. H. Horne, Nw York Uniorsity. 
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RECORD OF ALUMNI 
MR. TILLINGHAST’S ADMINISTRATION, 


1840-53. 
Men Women Total 
Number of admissions .......... 344 478 822 
Number of graduates............. 2066 30P 507 
Number of years of teaching........ 2,501 2,770 5,271 
Average years teaching......:... 12 8.5 
MR. CONANT’S ADMINISTRATION, 1853-60. 
Numbers. of admissions .......... 17] 248 419 
Number of graduates ..:......... 133 196 329 
Number of years teaching......... 1,477 1,880 3,357 
Average years teaching................ 11 9 
MR. A. G. BOYDEN’S ADMINISTRATION, 
1860-1906, 
Number of admissions ........... 852 3,426 4,278 
Number of graduates .............. 560 2,387 2,947 
Number years of teaching.......... 8,297 24,305 32,602 
Average years teaching........... 15 10 
MR. A. C. BOYDEN’S ADMINISTRATION, 
1906-15. 
Number of 107 (1,249 1,356 
Number of graduates ............. 52 751 803 
Number years of teaching ....... 150 2,236 2,386 
Average years teaching ........... 38 3 
Whole number of admissions .......1,474 5,401 6,875 
Whole number of graduates ...... 951 3,635 4,586 
Total years of teaching........... 12,425 31,191 43,616 
Average years teaching ............ 13 8.2 


GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL 1840-1915. 


Average attendance: 
First decade, 51; second decade, 74; third decade, 
86; fourth decade, 154; fifth decade, 185; sixth decade, 


240; seventh decade, 273; last five years, 367. Enroll- 
ment. 1915, 410. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE GRADD- 
ATES OF BRIDGEWATER. 
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Educational Writers—Dana P. Colburn,. George A. 


Walton, Edwin P. Seaver, and Edwin C. Hewett 
as writers of mathematical text books. Richard. 
Edwards, Edwin C. Hewett, Robert C. Metcalf, 
Mary H. Leonard, John T. Prince, and Sarah Li 
Arnold, books on English. 


Editorial Work—Charles A. Richardson, Congrega-- 
tionalist; Edwin C.. Hewett, School and Home 
Education; Albert E. Winship, Journal of Educa- 
tion; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Editor, Boston Her- 
ald; Rev. John W. Chadwick, lecturer and writer; 
John A. Goodwin, Pilgrim Republic; George H. 


Martin, Civil Government; William J. Long, 
Nature Subjects; Alexander Frye, Geography; 
Fred H. Ripley, Music Readers. 

Large Private Schools—Joshua Kendall, Private 


School for Boys in Cambridge; Nathaniel T. Allen 
and James T. Allen, The Allen School in New- 
ton; William H. Ladd and Oliver F. Bryant, 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston; Edward A. H. Al 
len, Sherborn Academy; J. Henry Root, Green- 
wich Academy; Fred W. Atkinson, President Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn; James B. Ryder, New 
Haven Preparatory School; Bessie T. Capen, 
School for Girls in Northampton; Frank P. 
Speare, Director Education, Boston Y. M. C. A. 
Active in Civic Lines—Mrs. A. M. Diaz, lecturer and 
writer; founder of Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston; Benjamin W. Harris, 
Judge of Probate Court; Henry L. Pierce, Mayor 
of Boston; John A. Goodwin, Speaker Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; George A. Stev- 
ens, City Clerk of Newburyport for many years. 
Job C. Tripp, leader over fifty years in civic jnterests 
of town; Isaac Kingsbury, City Clerk of Newton 
for many years; Mr. and Mrs. William G. Fair- 
banks, at head of Industrial School for Girls at 
Middletown, Conn.; Henry J. Clarke, Judge Dis- 


Normal and Training School Principals......... 35 trict Court, Webster; Warren T. Oopeland, City. 
Normal School Teachers ..:....cccecccecscceuce 150 Offices in Brockton; William H. Osborne, Judge 
Superintendents and Supervisors of Schools..... 125 Third District Court in Massachusetts; General 
High. Sciodl . Teachers... 155 Wilmon W, Blackmar, Judge Advocate General, 
Masters of Boston Grammar Schools............ 58 Commander in Chief, G. A. R.; Beriah T. Hillman, 
Present Sub-Masters: 29 Adams, Board of Charities, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Present Junior Masters.................0005- 11 Alice G. Teele, Southern Industrial Institute, 
Other’ Teachers 98%. 70 Alabama; Mrs. Clara B. Beakley, Church of Dis- 
Masters of Large City Grammar Schools outside ciples, Boston; Mrs, Clara T. Guild, Dean of 
of 200 Tuckerman School, Boston; Elmer L. Curtis, 
Teachers in Colleges 28 Massachusetts Civjl Service Commissioner; Emily 
State Superintendents of Education ............. 2 C, Fisher, Norwood. 
Agents of State Board of Education............. 6 Graduates have taught as foilows: 50 years or more, 
Graduates who entered other professions after men, 22, women, 5; 40 to 50 years, men, 39, 
teaching, and gained positions of promi- women, 36; 30 to 40 years, men, 57, women, 102; 20 
nence :— to 30 years, men, 118, women, 298. 


There are 156 State Normal Schools, reporting an enrollment of more than 100,000 profes- 


sional students of the art of teaching. 


There are more than 20,000 students of teaching in colleges and universities. 


There are by estimate about 30,000 students in city training schools and county normal schools. 


There are by estimate 100,000 in summer schools for teachers. 
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BOOK TABLE 


“THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TESTING 
INTELLIGENCE. By W. Stern, translated by Dr. 
G. M. Whipple. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
publishers. 160 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Testing intelligence is highly fascinating, even 
though results are rarely satisfactory to the testor 
or valuable to the rest of the world. We have long 
endeavored not to line up with “doubting Thomas” 
and his associates, but it is a severe test of my alle- 
giance to the believers when I read the records put 
forth by those who confidently proceed to test in- 
telligence. We are confident that much real service 
has been rendered the cause of education by the 
Binet tests but this does not prevent a shock of 
doubt, almost a shocking doubt, when we find that 
by the Binet test in memory of a story read there is 
no difference between boys and girls at seven and at 
nine years of age, while at eight the boys are nearly 
three times as efficient as girls, or that in the arrang- 
ing of his weights girls at nine, ten and eleven make 
a good record as compared with boys but at eight 
fail utterly, while boys do about as well at nine, ten 
or eleven. Another disconcerting element of such a 
“demonstration” as this is the case with which every 
Specialist can put his predecessors out of commission. 
For instance, Goddard’s “scientific conclusion” that 
retardation is more frequent with boys than girls 
seems to have gone to the “discard.” Whatever one 
set of tests establishes is morally sure to be dises- 
tablished by the next set of tests. For illustration, 
one of Binet’s best demonstrated tacts was the in- 
fluence of a good neighborhood and poor neighbor- 
hood upon retardation and advance of children in 
school work, but an equally “scientific study” of 
children from the Horace Mann School, of the Speyer 
School, both of Teachers’ College, New York, and of 
an orphan asylum in New York reveals no especial 
difference. But it is this everlasting uncertainty and 
unreliability of tests which is so fascinating, for you 
prove thereby any theory you like. It is a gamble all 
the time and gambling is as fascinating scientifically 
as it is in other games of chance. Altogether this is 
a book not to be passed over. You will enjoy it 
more than any work of fiction. It made an afternoon 
in a Pullman in the great American desert most en- 
joyable, and we guarantee its effectiveness in making 
professional life worth living when all other schemes 
have failed. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. By W. 
C. Decker and Robert Miarkisch. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 305 
pages. Price, 64 cents. 

This attractive volume aims to give a picture of 
Germany and of German life and customs from the 
German standpoint. The fact that the experiences of 
one of the authors during a residence in Germany as 
exchange teacher have been utilized adds to the cor- 
rectness and vividness of the portrayal. There are 
twenty-three chapters in the work, consisting of 
descriptive passages, conversations, letters, etc., in 
which are treated the incidents of travel, of life in 
German cities, amusements. etc. To add to the va- 
riety of the text eighteen poems and a number of 
anecdotes have been interspersed. The illustrations 
are mainly from photographs. Rather full notes and 
the usual vocabulary complete an interesting German 
reading text. 


HOW TO TEACH AMERICAN HISTORY. By pro- 
fessor John W. Wayland, State Normal School, Har- 
risonburg, Va. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 12 mo. Cloth. pp. 349. Price, $1.10 net. 
Here is a volume specially designed for use in 

Normal Schools, teachers-training classes, teachers 

institutes. The position for which the author claims 

something of originality and making for efficiency is 
for a child to begin in his own home and family, 
the house he lives in perhaps having a history, what 
father or grandfather participated in having made 
for history, old land patents, files of an ancient 
mewspaper, old letters and diaries, that may be 
used as a beginning for his studies. The concrete 

in the home or community life is likely to make a 

strong appeal to the child’s mind, from which point 
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of awakening the after years will naturally lead him 
on to interest in the more remote happenings and 
personages in the nation. The work is well written, 
and highly suggestive. But it must be read for itself 
to get the author’s full meaning. 


FUR KLEINE LEUTE. By Anna T. Gronow, (School 
of Education, University of Chicago). Boston: Ginn 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 206 pages. Price, 
60 cents. 

As the title indicates, this helpful text for beginning 
German is intended for young pupils of the grammar 
school age. It contains eighty-two lessons cleverly 
compiled for use as a basis for oral teaching of the 
language—but only as a basis, for the author insists 
on the necessity for ear rather than eye training in 
teaching a foreign language, especially with young 
pupils. The material is of a juvenile character, of a 
truly German flavor, and carefully varied. Use is 
made throughout of jingles and songs, and there is 
abundant material for the playing of German chil- 
dren’s games, some with attendant singing. Nu- 
merous pen and ink illustrations are scattered 
through the text, adding to the interest. The book 
is written entirely in German. The author has suc- 
cessfully utilized her long experience in teaching 
German in this text as in her “Jung Deutschland,” 
(for high school pupils) previously published by the 
same firm. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A CRITIC. By 
Joseph J. Reilly. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 228 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Reilly is more successful as a critic of ‘Lowell 
than Lowell was as a critic of other writers. He 
does not dispute the eminent position of Lowell 
among American men of letters. He confines himself 
simply to Lowell’s judgment and appreciation of 
events and literature with which he was acquainted. 
Mr. Reilly does not regard so seriously as a critic as 
Lowell regarded himself, and Mr. Reilly’s views are 
well substantiated by evidence he gathered and has 
offered with great care. Lowell was an tmpressionist, 
Mr. Reilly says, swayed by his enthusiasms, not in- 
frequently yielding to the temptation of the super- 
lative, with none of the detachment and self-efface- 
ment of a Saint-Beuve. Lowell was full of contra- 
dictions, as Mr. Reilly submits, and these contradic- 
tions remained unreconciled because there was no 
fundamental unity underlying his variety. He lacked 
phitosophical depth of mind. and when he struck a 
fair balance of justice it was not so much by main- 
taining a cool, impartial attitude as by swinging 
pendulum-wise between praise and blame. Mr. 
Reilly’s book is much more than a bare criticism. 
With his chapters on Lowell, the Man and the Writer, 
his range of knowledge, his sympathies, his judicial 
attitude and his penetration, the author offers a 
great deal which helps to a more complete under- 
standing of the man who penned “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” 


THE PANTOMIME PRIMER. By Emma _ Gertrude 
White. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth, (5x7), characteristically 
illustrated. Price, 24 cents. : ; 
Of all the ingenious books for the winning of little 

people to a love for learning to read, and of all the 
masterful schemes to tempt them to read with 
natural expression “The Pantomime Primer” has the 
lead. Ingenuity certainly broke loose when Emma 
Gertrude White had a vision of this book, and the 
American Book Company was in great luck when it 
corralled her genius. There are nearly three hundred 
men, women and children, hobgoblins, cats, dogs, 
cows, rabbits, sheep, calves, bears, insects, frogs, 
birds, reindeer, all in fantastic action or pose. We 
defy man or boy, woman or girl to open this book 
and not stay by it till the last page is finished. 


OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
—. Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Bye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 

24-July 3. National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Los Angeles. 4 

American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisee. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 

ents of schools of Unitdns and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 

28: July 16: Summer School for 
Supervisors and Teachers of 
Music, Drawing and Writing. 
Western Session, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, IIL 

28-July 1: Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East 
Main street, Columbus O., general 


sec’y. 
29-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY. 


1-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

7-28: Summer School for Sapervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 


and Writing. Eastern Session, 
Seminary, Auburndale, 
ass. 


28-August 1: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. 
B. Young, Tallahasee, Fla. 


28-August 6: Conterence of Mothers 
Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in con- 
nection with~-~Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 

Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


11-18: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 
Hills, ermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. y 

14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Shop Mathematics 
Machine Drawing 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
ADOPTS “APPLIED MECHANICAL DRAWING” 


By FRANK E. MATHEWSON 
Director, Technical High School, 


and 


The Only Practical and Progressive | 
First Year High School Course Published 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF OURS 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing 
Perspective Sketching from Working Drawings 


All above sent on 10 days Approval for Examination 


JUDSON L. STEWART 
Instructor, Technical High School, 


tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 

26-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 

16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 

18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 

18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 
Hosjc, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 

20: State and National Cluh Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department on 


Agriculture, Washington, D, > 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Forge Shop Practice | 
| 


The Taylor-Holden Company, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. | 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every Text Book “Jacketed” 
WITH HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
Will give from 2 to 3 years Additional Service 
Lay aside 3% of your text book fund 


for the purchase of our covers 


IT’S ECONOMY! 
SAMPLES FREE 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. In its annual 
report the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching sug- 

ests as an important educational 
need the improvement of State educa- 
tional reports over the country. / 
section of the report devoted to this 
subject is introduced by the “hope 
that it may not be regarded as mere 
fault-finding criticism, but rather that 
it may suggest constructive action to 
bring about an improvement of the 
whole school problem. ; 

“The various states require the su- 
perintendents of state educational 
systems,” says the report, “to issue 
annual or biennial reports concerming 
the condition and progress of the ed- 
ucational systems under their ad- 
ministrations. Although the reports 
appear regularly at their allotted 
time, it is\difficult from a_ study of 
them to arrive at any conclusion as 
to their function. There is little 
evidence in most of them of thought- 
ful effort to consider the: purpose to 
be affected by the reports, the per- 
sons to be reached, or the best form 
of presentation. ; 

“The reports reflect nothing so 
much as the strong influence 
routine and tradition. That they have 
not until recently been subjected to 
criticism may be due as much to their 
failure to meet any educational need 
as to their unattractive bulk. And 
yet, if the state report is to be made a 
valuable instrument of public educa- 
tion and of educational progress, as 
it may. well be, its improvement will 
not be secured by disregarding exist- 
ing conditions and formulating uni- 
form blanks and records. 

“The typical state reports are badly 
bound, poorly printed volumes, which 
in the main are impressive by their 
size. These defects in themselves 
may perhaps be taken as some indi- 
cation of their perfunctory char- 
acter». The. variations in ‘size alone 
are suggestive. The New .York_ re- 
- port covers 1,170 pages, that of Ken- 
tucky 904, Illinois 882, and South Car- 
olina 823. On the other hand, the 
California report is compassed in 
pages, the Washi 


n_ report. 


in eighty-four, the Texas report in 
seventy-seven, and the Wyoming re- 
port in hfity-five pages. That the 
Kentucky Department of Education 
requires 900 pages to do what the 
California Department of Education 
seeks: to accomplish in ninety sug- 
gests a wide difference of opinion as 
to the purpose which the report is 
meant to serve. 


“While differing in detail, the re- 
ports show considerable uniformity 
in contents. They open with an_ in- 


troduction, a discussion of what are 
considered important and pressing 
questions and recommendations to 
the Legislature. These introductory 
sections, porportionately very brief, 
are usually the only direct . contribu- 
tions made by the Superintendent, 
and are frequently evidences of the 
skill with which a large number of 
topics can be crowded into the 
briefest space.” 


The county reports contained in 
the state report are discussed later by 
the Carnegie investigator, who says 
that with lew exceptions, they are 

crude and in many cases _illiterate— 
an indictment not only of the educa- 
tional system which intrusts the 
destiny of its children to such admin- 
istration, but also of the state author- 
ity that submits such material for 
publication.” 

Several instances 
and crudeness 
Carnegie report. 

In discussing the reasons for this 
State of affairs the Carnegie bulletin 
says: “The reason. is probably to be 
found in the existing methods of ap- 
pointment, the uncertainty of tenure 
of the position of state superinten- 
dent, and the inadequate salaries paid 
for positions of such importance. Al- 
though the educational qualifications 
are required in many states, the Office 


of this illiteracy 
are quoted in the 


Esterbrook 
School Pens — 


> EXE: 


Why are Esterbrook Pens 

used in a great majority 

of the public schools ? 
Because they 


easiest writing, 


are the 
longest- 


wearing cf all pens and 
have given entire satisfac. 
tion for more than a half- 


century. 


At all dealers 
Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York 


Camden, N. J. 
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& Schools and Colleges. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director (INCORPORATED) LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher'ss 


jects in the Public Schools. The demand for thes# teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 

large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for oF years. 

MANUAL TRAINING. This departhanspropease teachers for manual and physical training work from First Grade 
i 


fies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong facul- 
t 


qualify for teaching 


The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
fected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


ustrial Arts. 


of superintendent is primarily _politi- 
cal, and election depends on political 
not educational, ability.” 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


RALEIGH. Since 1900 the school 
enrollment of North Carolina has 
grown from 293,868 to 409,728, an in- 
crease of thirty-nine per cent. The 
total population has just moved up 
sixteen per cent. The value of 
school property has jumped from 
$1,800,000 to $9,078,703 since 1900, 
ever four hundred per cent. The 
length of the school term has been 
drawn out from. seventy-six to 115 
days, over fifty per cent. The monthly 
salaries of rural white teachers has 

rown from $25.39 monthly to $40.74. 

he entire amount spent on public 
education has ranged upwards since 
1901 from $1,248,157 to $5,566,992 a 
346 per cent. increase. The total 
number of teachers has gone from 
8,663 to 13,255, or fifty-three per cent. 
The percentage of the population en- 
rolled has jumped from fifty-five per 
cent. in 1901 to 77.2 per cent. in 
1914. 

In place of the eighteen local tax 
districts in 1900, there are at the last 
biennial report in 1914, 620 districts, 
raising by taxation a total of $1,367,- 
948.65, or twenty-two per cent. of the 
entire school fund. Seventy-one 
county superintendents now devote 
their entire time to the work of su- 
pervision in the county, and the 
average annual salary of superinten- 
dents has increased from $243.27 to 
$796.65, or 227 per cent. 

All of this does not take in the loan 
fund created in 1903 of the State 
Literary fund to be loaned to the 
counties for building schoolhouses, 
dormitories, rural high schools and 
farm life schools, such loans to be re- 
loaned by the county board to the 
district, at four per cent. interest. 
Since the jund was.created, $96,022.50 
have been loaned, 
counties aided, 233,818. children 
reached, 1,531 schools built #6) the 
value of $2,411,500, replacing’ Shoo! 
houses worth just $207,136. With 
this, has come the county high 
schools, the county farm liie school, 


all aimed alike in the policy of North 
Carolina’s superintendent to reach 
that neglected ninety-seven per cent. 
of the children of the state;who. will 
never reach college. 

With the wheels of the educational 
machine moving slowly. toward the 
goal of a state, one hundred.per.cent. 
literate two objects State Superinten- 
dent Joyner has outlined, two means 
of more quickly attaining that end; 
efficient teaching and efficient super- 
vision. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


WINONA LAKE. Formal an- 
nouncement from Washington, D, C. 
confirms the report that W. J. Bryan, 
former Secretary of State, is to be- 
come president of the Winona Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. . Mr. Bryan will 
take charge of affairs as soon as it 
is put on a good financial basis. This 
is One of the leading Chautauquas of 
the country and an educational fea- 
ture of much moment in the state. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Dr. 
George L. MelIntosh, president of 
Wabash College, has received notice 
that he has been appointed United 
States treaty commissioner for Italy. 
He will represent the United States 
in settling any disputes which may 
arise between this country and Italy, 
acting on a commission composed of 
himself, a representative of Italy, and 
one from a neutral country. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. William 
A. Ocker and Carl Viebahn of the 
city recreation department, and Miss 
Wallick of Teachers’ College are co- 
operating in giving the children of 
this city an informal story hour each 
Thursday afternoon. Several young 
women have volunteered their ser- 
vices. The John Herron Art Insti- 
tute will be used for the meeting. 

LAFAYETTE, The teachers of 
this city are among the first in the 
State to take advantage of the new 
pension law. It is optional with the 
teachers of each city and county as 
to whether they shall enjoy the priy- 
ileges of the law. 


BLOOMINGTON. 


Harry L. 


TA?¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge« 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Prineipai, 
C, Boyden, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, CoeducationaL 
Department fer the pedagogical 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pits 
man, Principal. 


, A representative to intro 
W ANTED duceschool tablets and book 
with Boards of Education and dealers. Pre- 


fera man who has had experience along thi 
line, or a professor, familiar with school 


requirements and proceedure. 
Apply R. & O this publication 


..UNIVERSITY OF MAINE... 
SUMMER TERM 
June 28th to August 6th, 1915 


For circulars address 


President Robert Judson Aley, Orono, Maine. 


Smith, superintendent of schools here 
for many years, has received an offer 


“of the assistant superintendency of 


the Minneapolis schools at a salary 
of $5,000. 


LOGANSPORT. The State Sun- 
day School Association will launch a 
campaign to make Bible study a part 
of the curriculum in the public schools. 
According to Dr. Robert L. Kelly, a 
member of the state board of edu- 
cation, who discussed the subject be- 
fore the state convention, ninety per 
cent. of the public school men of 
Indiana are in favor of placing the 
Scriptures before the high school 
pupils. Such study will be given 
school credit and made free from 
denominational features. 


IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. The city 
high school now has an efficient nor- 
mal department. An exhibit of the 
work of the domestic science depart- 
ment at the close of the school year 


ag 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursi H hold E iy. Sewi ~utti Nii 
» Sar , Nursing, Househo conomy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. aaa 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


ington, D.C 1847 U Street “Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg | 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges.’ Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


July 1, 1915 


forth inthe. appellate court —de- 


cision are these:— 

That the school board, had a legal 
right to discéurage the formation 
of a teacher’s union in Cleveland, ifit 
honestly believed such a union would 
detrimental to the schools. 

at Judge Neff was biased ard 
prejudiced against Frederiekat the 
time of Frederick's trial, 

That the evidence against Fred- 
erick “fell far short” of being -suffi- 
cient to justify Neff’s judgment of 
conviction and sentence. 

Under the terms of the appellate 
court’s ruiing, the only recourse left to. 


_ counsel for the six ousted teachers is 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 
‘ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Bchools, Normal Schools and 


ROCKY NTTEACHERS 


JCF A Cy EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


“THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


‘Bsetedlished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOP 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


was visited by more than 4,000 
citizens. 


KENTUCKY. 


MAYSVILLE. Superintendent 
Caplinger. has made arrangements 
for a summer school for the = stu- 
dents who are behind with their 
work. Mr. Caplinger has been 
granted a leave of absence to attend 
swmmer school himself. 

LEXINGTON. At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Curators oi 
Tr«nsylvania University, it was voted 
to change the title of the institution 
frem that of University to College. 
Hereafter, the first institution of 
higher learning founded west of the 
Aileghanies, which has just closed its 
137th session, will be known as Tran- 
sylvania College. 


For a number of years, Tran- 
sylvania has been confining her work 
‘to the field of college education, hav- 
ing abandoned the Law School, the 
Medical Department, and the Pre- 
paratory Department in order to de- 
vote all of her resources to the de- 
velopment of a college in the South 
of the type of Amherst. 


Measured by every standard, the 
session which closed June 10 was the 
most satisfactiory in the history of the 
college. Two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents were enrolled; Ewing Hall, a 
residential hall accommodating 129 
men, was dedicated, a new heating 
and lighting plant was erected, and 
other substantial improvements were 
made. 


For a long period, Transylvania 
has given a full four-year college 
course based on four years of high 
school preparation. From the en- 
thusiasm manifested by the alumni at 
the recent thome-coming, Tran- 
sylvania will doubtless render a far 
greater service to the cause of higher 


education during the second century 


of her life than during the first one 


hundred years. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Three Toledo 
appelate judges reversed the decision 
of the Common Pleas Judge William 
Neff here and freed J. M. H. Fred- 
erick, superintendent of the Cleveland 
scheuls, from the $500 fine aud ten- 
day jail senteuce, imposed Ly Neff fer 
contempt of court. 


The case grew out of the failure cf 
Superintendent Frederick to appoint 
six Cleveland women school teachers, 
who had been active in forming a 
teachers union here. Neff ruled that 
no discrimination should be shown 
the teachers because of union activity 
and issued an injunction restraining 
Frederick from doing so, The superin- 
tendent, nevertheless, omitted them 
from his list of appointments, and 
gave as his reasons improper ques- 
tions and not union activity, Then 
Neff found him guilty of contempt. 
Superintendent Frederick appealed 
and the Toledo judges heard the 
arguments. 


The opinion just made public was 
written by Judge R. R. Kinkade and 
concurred in by Judges S. S. Rich- 
ards and C. C. Chittenden. The 
court's ruling is based upon this prin- 
cipal conciusion :— 


“That Judge Neff was without 
power to enjoin the Cleveland School 
Board and the superintendent from 
barring union or pro-union teachers 
from the schools.” 


This conclusion holds as void the 
injunction issued by Neff, June 9, 
1914, which ruled the board could 
not refuse to rehire a teacher because 
of the pro-union activities. 


Further grounds for reversal of 
Neff and discharge of Frederick set 


an appeal to the Ohio supreme court. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CHICO. “We established schools: 
for the education of all the people, 
and then invoked a system of educa- 
tion designated for only one class. 
We have tried to foist a system on all 
the people that is not suited for the 
education of the masses,” declared 
Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, state com- 
missioner of industrial education,,. 
who delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the Chico High School, at 
which sixty-two. students received 
diplomas of graduation from the 
hands of Principal Mackay, whose 
resignation has been accepted by the 
Board of Education. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The United 
States Bureau of Education is issu- 
ing a series of graded outline reading 
courses dealing with the master- 
pieces of. literature. They are 
designed for parents and for boys 


and girls who have left school. The 


courses thus far announced are 
Numbers one and two. Course one 
consists of study of seven important 
books which everyone should know. 
Course two considers these seven 
books and in addition a number of 
other titles. These courses will be 


furnished free on application. Those- 


completing any of the course will re- 
ceive a certificate from the Com- 
missioner of Education. 
WASHINGTON. The Inter- 
national Commission on the Teach- 


ing of Mathematics has _ recently 


issued, through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, an important 
bulletin on the teaching of ele- 
mentary and seccndary mathematics 
in all the leading oountries of the 
world. This bulletin, No. 45, 1914, 
was prepared by J. C. Brown, and 
sets forth the nature of the mathe- 
matics taught in every school year, 
from the first through the twelfth, in 
the standard type of school. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“A Survey of Manual, Domestic and 
Vocational Training in the United 
States.’ Department of Practical 
Arts, Public Schools, Reading, 
Penn. J. Edward Wanner, Francis 
Roland, Jr., Wallace E. Hackett, 
and Superintendent Charles S. 
Foos, 14 156 pages. 


“Great Men and How They Are Pro- 
duced.” By Casper L. Redfield, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 
32 pages. 

“Control of Vocational Schools in 
Germany.” Facsimile of the 
Original letter of Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, with translation 
by Professor Hans E. ronow, 
University of Chicago. 11 pages. 
Published by Commercial Club of 
Chicago, Railway Exchange Build- 
ing. 

Lowell, Mass., Textile School. 1915- 
16 Bulletin. 240 pages. 

The New School of Art, Arden, Dela- 
ware. Announcement. 16 pages. 

Pasadena, California, Public Schools. 
1914 Report. “Co-operation in the 
teaching of English.” A _ plan for 
departmental co-operation in the 
securing of correct English. Pre- 
pared by the committee of the 
California Association of Teachers 
of English, on co-operation. 8 
pages. California State -Board of 
(Sacramento) Bulletin 

o. 7. 

Castleton, Vermont, State Normal 
School. 1915 Catalogue and An- 
nouncement. 36 pages. Charles A. 
Adams, principal. 

Northampton, Mass. 1914 Report. 59 
pages. Fayette K. Congdon, su- 
perintendent. 


MAGAZINE 

Besides the monthly survey of the 
war by Frank H. Simonds (including 
a discussion of Italy’s place in the 
conflict), the special features of this 
Review of Reviews for June are Ex- 
Senator Beveridge’s account of what 
he saw and learned in France within 
the past few months; a full editorial 

discussion of the sinking of 
Lussitana and its bearing on our re- 
lations with Germany and England; 
an article on “Torpedoes, the Lusi- 
tania, and Naval Architecture,” by 
Waldemar Kaempffert; a description 
of Germany’s submarines by Herbert 
T. Wade; “Krupps’ Model Town” 
(Essen, . Germany), by Robert 
Hunter; “War Contracts in the 
United States,” by Charles F. 
Speare; “The Jewish Flight from 
Palestine to Egypt,” by Martha L. 
Root; “An International Court of 
Justice,” by Professor J. W. Jenks; 
“How to Unify the Peace Move- 
ment,” by F. Herbert Stead: and 
“The Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference,” by Arthur Wallace Dunn. 
The financial news department this 
month contains an excellent sum- 
mary of the farm-mortgage invest- 
ment situation, 


CAESAR BEAT HIM TO IT. 
Verona, Ill.—The fundamental idea in 
the plan of campaign adopted by Lieu- 
tenant General Count Cadorna, chief of 
staff of the Italian army, is to cause the 
Austrians the greatest expenditure of 


men with the least damage to the 
Italians. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS' AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


conditions are not troublesome to this Agency although many teachers are compiain~ 
WAR ing that there are few changes this year owing to the unsettied feeling pre dominat- 
ing in allaffairs. It is true, however, thatduring May this Ager cy received tut three tg 
applications tor teachers than last year, and as reported up to the present time has already 
filed a larger percentage of these appli- NOT an off year for good teachers and they are 


cations thang last year. Apparently it is the ones who seldom need wait kc ng for ap- 
pointment. Commercial, music, drawimg, manna! training, high school 
grade — all the different calls are here, and some of them are still waiting 


a tas wal ens T RO U B LE 0 E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, ti. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ram 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
REIGN. of instraction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Oall es 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


recommends teachers and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Eeta >» 
lished 1889. No charge to employem, 
none for registration. if you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York, 


I TS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work im 

PECIAL Ss High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions paying $70 to $9¢ per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©0O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° Boston 


MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for capers 
we recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) cinla 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, lass. 


ALVIN 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone, 
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Victor Temple of Music 


Palace of Liberal Arts, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 


$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


Are you going to visit the great Fair this summer? 
If so do not fail to visit the beautiful, classic Victor Tem- 
ple.and hear the daily concertg,of our wonderful records, 
in the glass-walled, harmoniots, comfortable and restful 
Auditorium, acoustically perfect—a delight to the eye, 
ear, soul and body. 

Some phase of our educational work will form a part 
of every program—Ancient and Medieval Music; Music 
History; American Music; Correlation with Literature, Ge- 
ography, History, etc.; Opera; Oratorio; School Room and 
Playground Work; Instruments; Music Appreciation, etc. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor 
dealer for a copy of our new book 
“Correlation” and he will gladly play 
for you the characteristic records, illus- 


trating this latest Victor service to the 
cause of Education. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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